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WHY DELAY? 


Lieutenant Colonel Marshall H. Armor, Jr., Artillery 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


This article is based on current in- 
struction at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College-—The Editor. 


nna emphasis on the delay 
aspect of the mission of security forces 
seems frequently to create the impression 
that, for the defender, the battle once 
joined is half lost, and that—in conse- 
quence—the enemy’s final closing is a 
fearful event which should be postponed 
as long as possible. 

This impression is wrong. Its creation 
results in part from overemphasis on the 
negative purpose of defensive action, in 
part from inadequate emphasis on the pos- 
itive purpose which the defensive serves, 
and in part from a lack of appreciation 
of the greater strength of the defensive 
form of combat. 

A positive purpose of defense is stated 
in Field Manual 100-5, Field Service Reg- 
ulations, Operations. The emphasis in the 
manual, however, seems to be on the neg- 
ative: “The defensive is that attitude or 
condition of a force when it stands ready 
to protect itself against enemy attack.” 
From this definition it could be inferred 
that the sole object of the defender is to 
preserve what he has by warding off the 
blows of the attacker. Field Manual 100-5 
does not at once dispel this view. 


De} -nsive combat has one of two general 
purpeses: first, to gain time pending the 


development of more favorable conditions 
for undertaking the offensive; or second, 
to economize forces in one area in order 
to concentrate superior forces for decisive 
offensive action elsewhere. 


In neither of these stated purposes does 
it appear to be expected of the defender 
that he make any significant contribution 
to what is, necessarily, the ultimate stra- 
tegic objective: destruction of the enemy’s 
armed forces and of their will to fight. 
Instead the defender’s task appears to be 
one of literally marking time. 

In the first stated purpose the ele- 
ment of marking time is obvious: the de- 
fender is to wait and ward off while con- 
ditions more favorable for the offensive 
develop. In the second stated purpose the 
element of marking time is evident: the 
defender is to wait and fend off while 
offensive action elsewhere deals a deci- 
sive blow. In this case the time which the 
defender must gain is the time required 
for the achievement of offensive success 
elsewhere. 

Thus the two stated purposes of defen- 
sive action may be restated as one: to 
gain time during which decisive offensive 
action may be prepared, or may occur else- 
where. It is apparent in this concept that 
any time gained for the defender by his 
security echelons and barrier systems, 
through delaying the enemy’s advance, con- 
tributes toward accomplishment of the 
negative’ purpose of the defense. This 


Regerdless of whether the defensive mission of the moment is to de- 
lay «* to defend a line or an area, the primary object of the defensive 
—ne less than the offensive—is the destruction of the hostile force 
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purpose is indeed served by mere delay, 
not because the enemy’s final closing with 
the defended line or area is a fearful and 
hopeless event, but because the negative 
purpose of defense is to gain time. 

Yet this negative purpose is only one 
of the purposes which defense may serve. 
There is also a positive purpose, rarely 
emphasized, but which Field Manual 100-5 
does recognize in passing, in a statement 
of three reasons for assuming the defen- 
sive. 

Referring to gaining time while more 
favorable conditions develop the manual 
states: 


Under the first of the above purposes 
the commander may assume the defensive 
pending the arrival of reinforcements, he 
may be thrown on the defensive by inferi- 
ority in relative combat power, or he may 
assume the defensive as part of a delib- 
erate plan to win the battle by counter- 


offensive action. 


Although the first of these reasons for 
assuming the defensive does appear in 
fact to refer to the gaining of time for 
the development of conditions more favor- 
able for defensive action, the third rea- 
son seems to relate to a different defensive 
purpose—a positive purpose—and the sec- 
ond reason might go either way. 

Conditions more favorable for offensive 
action may develop while the defender 
waits and wards off the attacker’s blows. 
These conditions may be the arrival of 
reinforcements, as the manual points out, 
or the arrival of more favorable weather 
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Jr., commanded the 52d Field Artillery 
Battalion, 24th Infantry Division in Ko- 
rea in 1950-51. He is a graduate of the 
Advanced Course of The Artillery School 
and of the Command and General Staff 
College where he has been an instructor 
since 1958. He is the author of “Defense 
by Fire,” and “Where Will It Hurt the 
Most?” which appeared in the June 1954 
and. October 1955 issues of the MILITARY 
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affecting terrain conditions such as oc- 
curred when the German Army waited out 
the winter of 1941-42 in the Soviet Union. 
They may be the success of offensive ac- 
tion elsewhere, as occurred on the Eighth 
Army front in Korea after X Corps landed 
at Inchon (although, as will be seen later, 
the Eighth Army had done far more than 
wait and fend off). 


Time May Favor the Attacker 


The passage of time may be even more 
to the advantage of the attacker than to 
the defender. While the defender waits 
and wards off, in the expectation that more 
favorable conditions will develop, the at- 
tacker, too, may receive reinforcements or 
more benign weather. He may consolidate 
his gains, reorganize, refit, and resume the 
offensive with even greater strength than 
before. Hence the favorable conditions 
which the defender awaits may not develop 
for him at all—if his purpose remains en-, 
tirely negative. 

Defense assumed for the third reason 
stated in the manual, “as a part of a 
deliberate plan to win the battle by coun- 
teroffensive action,” is certain to fail un- 
less the defender has a positive purpose: 
the production of conditions more favor- 
able for offensive action. Defense as- 
sumed for the second reason stated, 
because of “inferiority in relative combat 
power,” must usually have this positive 
purpose also, although it may, most ex- 
ceptionally, have only the negative pur- 
pose of awaiting favorable developments. 


Create Conditions 

When it is the defender’s deliberate 
plan to win a battle by counteroffensive 
action, he cannot merely raise his eyes 
to a higher echelon and ask that condi- 
tions favorable for the launching of his 
counteroffensive be caused, somehow, to 
develop. He must create the favorable con- 
ditions under which his plan will succeed. 


Necessarily, the conditions sought are 
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those which confer combat superiority over 
all or part of the opposing enemy force. 
The defender’s plan may be to fragment 
the attacking enemy, and annihilate in 
turn those separated parts over which he 
can, through maneuver, achieve combat 
superiority. (This in effect is what the de- 
fender does when he destroys the forces 
in a penetration by counterattack.) 

Additionally, the defender’s plan may 
be to whittle down the opposing enemy 
force to a more manageable size. He may 
do this in one position or area, or he 
may exchange space for the lives of enemy 
soldiers—not for time—in retrograde op- 
erations which conserve his own strength 
at the expense of enemy strength. 

Alternatively, the defender’s scheme 
may be to fight on more favorable terrain, 
achieving combat superiority by adding 
to his other strengths the strength of ad- 
vantageous ground. He may, therefore, 
back away in order to place his forces 
on more favorable terrain. 

Frequently, the defender’s aim will be 
to attenuate the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication, and exploit the increased vul- 
nerability of those lines in order to de- 
crease the enemy’s combat power. 


Delay Is Incidental 

The defender who plans deliberately to 
win by counteroffensive action must seek 
to delay the decisive battle until conditions 
favor him. He gains time by this delay, 
but the gain is incidental and may be even 
undesirable. The decision is not postponed 
for the purpose of gaining time; it is 
postponed for the purpose of gaining a 
relative advantage over the enemy by re- 
ducing the advantages the enemy originally 
enjoved.. Accordingly, the actions of the 
defe.se are necessarily directed toward 
achicving that relative advantage. Neces- 
Sari’, the defense has a positive purpose: 
pro’.cing conditions more favorable for 
offersive action. 


T'.c commander who assumes the defen- 


sive because of his relative inferiority in 
combat power is frequently obliged to 
adopt a positive purpose—at least in part. 
Circumstances may permit him to wait 
and ward off the enemy’s blows, but such 
circumstances must be exceptional. It is 
more likely that the defender’s continued 
existence will depend upon his ability to 
reduce the enemy’s superior combat power 
rapidly and progressively. 


The “Reluctant” Defender 


The “reluctant” defender—one forced 
onto the defensive by superior enemy com< 
bat power—may choose to conduct his de- 
fense in one position or area. If his '‘rel- 
ative inferiority is not too great, he may 
be able to remain in one position while he 
awaits the development of conditions more 
favorable for offensive action. At the same 
time, however, he must act with positive 
purpose to produce more favorable condi- 
tions by wearing down the- attacker’s 
strength, bleeding him, and thus revers- 
ing the ratio of strength to strength. 


However, if the enemy’s strength is 
overwhelming, the reluctant defender may 
be obliged to trade space for time while 
higher echelons cause more favorable con- 
ditions to develop. In trading space for 
time the defender also trades space for 
space, giving up space in front of the en- 
emy, and thereby increasing the space in 
the enemy’s rear where lines of communi- 
cation will lengthen and possibly (with 
help from the defender) break. 


Additionally, the defender sells space; 
he delivers real estate in exchange for 
enemy combat power, and the higher the 
price he exacts in enemy lives—per yard 
or mile—the better. This is true whether 
the delaying action be that of the entire 
force or of security echelons forward. of 
a defensive position. The principal mis- 
sion in delay.is the wearing down of. the 
enemy at least cost to the delay force. All 
other means and missions of the delaying 
force are of value principally insofar as 
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they contribute to bleeding the enemy 
while conserving friendly strength. (For 
example, barriers which slow the enemy’s 
rate of advance are all but useless. The 


greater value of a barrier lies in its abil- 
ity to increase the effectiveness of friendly 
fire by holding the enemy longer in a 
beaten zone.) 


Change of Balance 

If after backing away the defender 
reaches a line on which he must finally 
take his stand without having produced, 
during the delay, a more favorable balance 
of combat power—a change in the ratio of 
strength to strength—then the delaying 
action has failed. 

Hence the reluctant defender conducts 
his defense with dual purpose, one nega- 
tive, and one positive: He seeks to gain 
time during which more favorable condi- 
tions can develop; he seeks also to pro- 
duce more favorable conditions by wearing 
away, at least cost to himself, the strength 
of the enemy. 

Any final offensive success can result 
only from accomplishment of this dual, 
defensive purpose. It was so in Korea in 
1950. 

Initially, the Republic of Korea forces, 
and later the United Nations command, 
were opposed by overwhelming enemy 
strength on the ground and considerable 
strength in the air. They were, in the 
words of Field Manual 100-5, “thrown on 
the defensive by inferiority in relative com- 
bat power.” 

The United Nations did seek to gain 
time pending the development of more 
favorable conditions for undertaking the 
offensive. A few reinforcements did arrive. 


Economized Force 
The United Nations also economized 
forces in one area in order to concentrate 
superior forces for decisive: offensive ac- 
tion elsewhere. Force was economized in 
the Eighth Army’s defensive sector, the 
Pusan Perimeter, so that forces superior 
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to the enemy’s at the place and time of 
attack could be concentrated for the offen- 
sive action of X Corps at Inchon and 
inland. 

But the Eighth Army, inferior in 
strength though it was, did not merely 
wait and ward off while offensive action 
was prepared and launched. It did not 
await the development of more favorable 
conditions for its own offensive break- 
out from the perimeter. Instead it sought 
actively and purposefully to produce con- 
ditions favorable for offensive action. 

By incessant counterattack of the en- 
emy’s forces on the ground, by continual 
air and naval harassment of enemy’s at- 
tenuated lines of communication almost 
to the point of complete interdiction, and, 
in short, by aggressive conduct of the de- 
fense, the United Nations kept the enemy 
off balance and progressively chewed up 
his men and matériel. When the enemy’s 
final, desperate assault on the Pusan Per- 
imeter was sent reeling back in September 
1950, the decisive defeat of a decimated 
North Korean army was ‘inevitable. 

The delay achieved by retrograde opera- 
tions from Seoul to the south in July, and 
by defense of the perimeter in August 
and early September, contributed to the 
ultimate success by gaining time for the 
preparation, and the later occurrence, of 
offensive action. However, the forces which 
effected the delay contributed most to the 
ultimate success by destroying North Ko- 
rean combat power. 

It must be ever thus. Defensive combat 
has two general purposes which are con- 
current and inseparable: first, to gain 
time during which offensive action may 
be prepared, or may occur elsewhere; and 
second, to produce more favorable condi- 
tions for undertaking the offensive. Re- 
gardless of whether the defensive mission 
of the moment is to delay or to defend a 
line or an area, the primary object of the 
defense—no less than of the offense—is 
to destroy the opposing force. 
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IRREGULAR SHRINKAGE 
ON THE EASTERN FRONT 


Doctor Robert T. Turner 
Professor of History and Political Science, Montana State University 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


—_ are dependent upon the re- 
lationship of their national power to geog- 
raphy, that is, to the locational and physi- 
cal features that add to or detract from 
their “oneness.” Topographical unity, lo- 
cation, and space cannot be divorced from 
deterministic geographical features such 
as air, water, and land; but within the 
framework of human capacity, states dem- 
onstrate characteristics of adjustment, and 
some ability to modify their geographical 
environment. It is with this ability to 
change the meaning of geography—espe- 
cially in wartime—that we are concerned 
here. 

At the base of their relation to na- 
tional power, problems of location and 
topographical unity resolve themselves 
into problems of spatial shrinkage. In 
what Mackinder called the “Columbian 
epoch,’ explorers and adventurers fought 
their way to the outermost limits of the 
world, until about 1900 we found ourselves 
in a “closed world.” It was then that we 
were able to conclude that the broad frame- 


work of our geographical knowledge was 
relatively complete, and that unknown 
space was a “local” matter. As Mackinder 
in his book, The Geographical Pivot of 
History, stated: 


Every explosion of social forces, instead 
of being dissipated in a surrounding cir- 
cuit of unknown space and barbaric chaos, 
will be sharply re-echoed from the far 
side of the globe, and weak elements in 
the political and economic organism of 
the world will be shattered in consequence. 


Every schoolboy knows that the world 
has shrunk—and is still shrinking. The 
press almost daily carries stories of new 
speed records set to connect far-distant 
points, and this is the real meaning of 
our being in a “closed world.” However, 
what we have not taken time to realize is 
that the world, while shrinking rapidly, 
has shrunk unsteadily and irregularly. 
The distance between one specific point 
“A” and all others “B” has not diminished 
either in a steady ratio or in absolute 
time-distance. Everything still depends 
upon the speed, number, density, mass, and 
cost characteristics of the transportation 
and communications systems involved, as 
well as upon the degree of political con- 
trol prevailing in a particular area. 

It is not the purpose of this article 


We may conclude that massive shrinkage and space-in-depth are both 
categorical imperatives of modern. countries in formulating strate- 
gicai plans in wartime and grand strategical plans in time of peace 
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to discuss the ingredients of a transpor- 
tation system nor their bearing upon the 
problem of shrinkage. It is sufficient to 
say that an ideal transportation system 
is one in which individuals can transport 
goods in any desired quantities, to any 
place on earth, at a speed so fast it 
cannot be measured. Obviously, no such 
“ideal” system is to be found in any of 
the world’s states, great or small. Instead, 
the surface of the earth, on land and sea 
and in the air, is crisscrossed by a number 
of intersecting transportation networks 
that have shrunk its surface much like 
that of an orange. When the United States 
War Department explained in 1899 that 
each of its three new gasoline vehicles was 
“equipped so that a mule may be hitched 
to it, should it refuse to run,” it was 
merely expressing that day’s views of 
the world’s transportation irregularities. 
Shrinkage, because of the eccentricities of 
the vehicle in this case, had been irregular. 

When we compare an orange to the 
earth’s surface, the intent is to show that 
shrinkage has not been truly global. The 
earth’s surface has not shrunk in any 
proportioned way. Rather, shrinkage has 
been irregular, that is, it has been pri- 
marily linear in form, and only secondar- 
ily has anything resembling mass or uni- 
form shrinkage occurred. To the extent 
that points “A” and “B” have been brought 
closer together, in time. and therefore in 
distance, the agencies of their approach 
have been the river, road, railway, sea- 
lane, and airlane—in many cases all work- 
ing together. The road—or the others— 
in connecting two points has shrunk only 
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the direct distance between them and not 
the area surrounding them. This is what 
is meant by linear shrinkage. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly— 
for an understanding of both the peace- 
time and wartime uses of national power 
—that extensive linear shrinkage is it- 
self a composite of shorter patterns of 
shrinkage. Anyone who has flown 1,000 
miles knows that the total distance trav- 
eled from point “A” to point “B” consists 
of a number of trips and distances. The 
bitter aphorism that “if you have time 
to spare, go by air’ points up the dif- 
ficulty of traversing a desired distance in 
a single carrier. Both before and after 
traveling at great speeds between two in- 
termediate points, the traveler in effect 
is in an area of less rapid shrinkage, 
whether it be travel to and from his home 
in the suburbs, a cabin in the mountains, 
a ship at the dock, or a plane on the field. 
In every case, where the passenger travels 
by public or private carrier, he is at the 
mercy of irregularities in linear shrinkage. 


Mass Shrinkage 

Only when points “A” and “B” are con- 
nected by a number of alternative routes 
does mass shrinkage, or what might be 
called uniform shrinkage-in-depth, take 
place. If one route is closed, others may 
be used, and the importance of specific 
“bottlenecks” is minimized. In this respect 
northeastern United States, almost all of 
the British Isles, and much of western 
Europe are characterized by mass shrink- 
age. How different is the shrinkage pat- 
tern in Bolivia, Malaya, or even parts 
of the western United States. In shrink- 
age terms, southern England and _ north- 
eastern United States are centuries ahead 
of the Amazon and Congo valleys. They 
have shrunk infinitely more. 

Despite—or rather because of—an unl- 
derstanding of the pattern of irregular 
shrinkage, it is impossible to draw either 
a flat map or a global map showing irue 
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proportional time-distances. And yet, a 
nation’s peacetime prosperity and wartime 
success may depend on the extent to which 
its leaders comprehend the variables in 
the earth’s surface shrinkage. It is fortu- 
nate that shrinkage can be gauged more 
correctly in small rather than in global 
areas, so that tactical and even strate- 
gical measures can be thought out in ad- 
vance. This, after all, is the lesson of 
World War I’s Von Schlieffen Plan which 
showed its superiority over the ill-com- 
posed Plan XVII of the French. In an- 
other sense the successes of the Von Mann- 
stein Plan in the Ardennes breakthrough 
in 1940 resulted from a deeper comprehen- 
sion of irregular shrinkage in the German 
than in the Allied High Command. 


Shrinkage and Dispersion 


Before we turn to the specific impact 
of shrinkage on the events on the Russo- 
German front in 1941, two remaining 
shrinkage factors require explanation. In 
the first place the counterpart of shrink- 
age is dispersion, or a transportational 
condition where points “A” and “B” are 
pushed farther apart in both time and 
space. This may result from an uncon- 
trolled condition—one in which natural 
factors like rain, snow, and floods play 
their ominous role in modifying man’s 
shrinkage of the earth’s surface. Planes 
may be grounded and airfields even washed 
away—or roads, railway tracks, bridges, 
and ports made unusable because of in- 
clement weather. Against these titanic 
natural forces man can only protest; 
eventually he can only repair the damage 
and veshrink the affected areas. 


Controlled dispersion is something else 
again. To the extent that national pros- 
perity and security depend upon a state’s 
ability to shorten the distances between 
farm and market, mine and factory, pro- 
ducer and consumer, there is no need—in- 
deed rather the reverse—to disperse the 
hational territory. The national effort is 


directed toward attaining a fuller meas- 
ure of mass shrinkage. But war presents 
us with an entirely different shrinkage 
problem. Defense in large measure con- 
sists of a‘ nation’s ability to shrink the 
area behind its own lines and to disperse 
the area—or unshrink it in a controllable 
fashion—in front of its lines. In this re- 
spect the “scorched earth” policy is sim- 
ply a form of controlled dispersion aimed 
at delaying an enemy’s advance by depriv- 
ing him of the materials to sustain an ad- 
vance—to impede, in other words, his 
ability to shrink the space through which 
he must pass to obtain a decision. 


The final factor in man’s adjustment, 
and through man the state’s adjustment, 
to geography involves us in the intriguing 
political and military problem of space. 
At least since Ratzel’s day we have be- 
come more conscious of the power charac- 
teristics of space per sé, and the events 
of World War II did much to drive that 
lesson home. Peacetime problems of space, 
involving its adequacy for national pur- 
poses, do not come within the purview 
of this article, but the wartime issues 
of space-in-breadth and space-in-depth are 
inextricably a part of wartime strategy 
and tactics and of irregular shrinkage. 
To the extent that the space to be crossed, 
conquered, or occupied is linearly or mass 
shrunk is of concern to the statesman and 
military commander alike. 


Many areas of conflict in World War II, 
the Pacific, North African, and western 
European theaters especially, illustrate 
the peculiar wartime problems of linear 
and mass shrinkage. The conflict between 
a relatively small and yet highly mech- 
anized Germany and a sprawling and less- 
industrialized Soviet Union is particularly 
informative. Soviet losses in transport 
alone reflect the attention the Germans 
paid first to shrinking Soviet space (while 
the Soviets did everything possible to dis- 
perse it) and later to dispersing Soviet 
space to impede the Soviet advances west- 
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ward. Almost 40,000 miles of Soviet rail- 
way trackage, 56,000 miles of main roads, 
and about 90,000 road bridges were de- 
stroyed. And in the circumstances, it is 
significant that about 7 million horses 
were killed or taken from Soviet use. By 
the end of 1941 German units could see 
the Kremlin’s towers, Leningrad was al- 
most encircled, and the Germans had their 
hands on almost 2 million Soviet prisoners 
of war. 

“In spite of so many overwhelming vic- 
teries and the tremendous territorial 
gains,” writes General Wladyslaw Anders 
in his book, Hitler’s Defeat in Russia, 
“the German 1941-42 campaign ended in 
a fiasco.” Space does not permit a full 
discussion of the role that Hitler’s pre- 
occupation with prestige and faulty stra- 
tegy played in this “fiasco,” nor the place 
of Allied lend-lease, the strength of So- 
viet war production, the failure of Ger- 
man intelligence, and other factors. How- 
ever, the fact remains that if German 
strategy—or any of the other causes— 
produced the debacle, then the strategy 
was faulty because it ignored Russian ge- 
ography. Hitler’s fascination, first with 
Leningrad and then with Stalingrad, does 
not remove the fact that Moscow after all 
is a part of the Russian geographical scene 
in which German strategy operated. Of 
value to a study of the German failure 
in 1941, therefore, is a consideration of 
three geographical-geopolitical factors: 

1. The role of controlled shrinkage and 
dispersion in terms of the Russian terrain 
and transportation networks. 

2. The role of Soviet space. 

3. The role of uncontrollable dispersion 
factors such as the weather. 

We know that about one-fifth of the 
German forces invading the Soviet Union 
in June 1941 were “fast forces,” the re- 
mainder being foot soldiers as slow as 
the Soviet Army’s. With no superiority in 
numbers, the Germans, therefore, entered 
with a mobility that has been greatly ex- 
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aggerated, especially since the “fast 
forces” consisted largely of vehicles that 
had not been equipped for cross-country 
travel. It is for this reason that Gen- 
eral von Thoma, the tank expert, noted 
that whereas France has been “ideal” for 
the deployment of armored forces, the 
“immense tracts” of the Soviet Union were 
“either swamp or sand.” Africa, he said, 
had been “paradise” in comparison. 

Von Rundstedt complained that the 
“black earth of the Ukraine could be 
turned into mud by 10 minutes’ rain— 
stopping all movement until it dried.” 
Guderian lamented that the dust prevalent 
everywhere impaired the efficiency of his 
tank cylinders, and of the mud problem 
he eloquently wrote: 


The next few weeks were dominated by 
the mud. Wheeled vehicles could only ad- 
vance with the help of tracked vehicles. 
These latter, having to perform tasks for 
which they were not intended, rapidly wore 
out. Since chains and couplings for the 
towing of vehicles were lacking, bundles 
of ropes were dropped from airplanes to 
the immobilized vehicles. The supplying 
of hundreds of such vehicles and their 
crews had now to be done by the Air 
Force, and that for weeks on end. 


At the beginning, then, the Russian 
terrain in all its immensity opposed an 
ever-growing obstacle to a German ad- 
vance, for it is clear now that the Ger- 
mans concentrated on vehicles that could 
move by road to the detriment of tracked, 


cross-country machines. Had they pre- 
pared a cross-country advance, their prog- 
ress might have been faster, especially 
since the few roads were defended more 
strongly than the open country. In this 
respect the Soviet Union’s uneven shrink- 
age—one might also venture to say ‘ack 
of shrinkage—became a formidable block 
to the German attack and a growing ad- 
vantage for the defender. 

The question occurring to anyone read- 
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ing these excuses is obvious. Why did not 
the Germans use the Soviet road and rail 
system as they had the Dutch, Belgian, 
and French in 1940? The answer is equally 
obvious. They did. However, such Soviet 
roads as existed rapidly deteriorated un- 
der the heavy traffic and became bottom- 
less dust bowls. When it rained, the un- 
surfaced roads became “canals of mud.” 
Even when the frost hardened the ground, 


by German intelligence and the German 
General Staff. Guderian complained as 
early as July 1941 that the proposed at- 
tack on Yelnya was of no great assistance 
to the ammunition supply—already plagu- 
ing the Germans—because Yelnya was 450 
miles from the nearest “adequate railroad” 
in German hands. At the end of the cam- 
paign, in January 1942, when the Soviets 
managed to cut the Vyazma-Rzhev line, 


TRANSPORTATION NETWORK SHRINKAGE 
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the scarcity of roads, coupled with the 
difficult terrain, did not greatly ease the 
transportation problem, this time because 
the Cermans were unprepared for a winter 
campaign. When the ground improved, 
thei: vehicles deteriorated for lack of 
winter lubricants and antifreeze solutions. 
On one inspection trip, for instance, Gu- 
derian complained that it took him 4 
hour» to travel 45 miles, so bad were the 
road. All available roads, moreover, were 
heavi'y mined by the Soviets. 

T!. railway situation was still worse 
and ne which had been badly minimized 
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the supply route for the Ninth Army, the 
Third Armored Army, the Fourth Army, 
and the Fourth Armored Army was cut. 
Because Hitler’s “no withdrawal” policy 
led to such a situation, Halder, the Chief 
of the General Staff, remarked: “This sort 
of command will lead to the destruction 
of the Army.” 

As an added complication the Soviet 
broad gauge could not be used because the 
Germans captured so few Soviet locomo- 
tives and freight cars. This was particu- 
larly true for Army Group South and its 
Romanian allies where the lack of railway 
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shrinkage in the Balkans had already 
caused the Germans serious difficulties. 
Later in the campaign the importance of 
Soviet railways to German strategy was 
revealed in Field Marshal von Kluge’s re- 
port to the German General Staff, and to 
an uncomprehending Hitler, that so long 
as the Germans held on to Orel they had 
a rail capacity of 50 trains a day. The 
moment Orel was lost the rail capacity 
would drop to 18 trains a day. 


From the beginning of the campaign in 
June 1941 Hitler refused to recognize 
Moscow’s central role in Soviet shrink- 
age and the imperative need to capture 
that city as the hub of the Soviet rail- 
way network. Aside from its importance as 
the capital of the Soviet state, Moscow 
occupied a crucial position within the en- 
tire framework of Soviet shrinkage and 
dispersion. So long as they retained con- 
trol of it, Soviet Army forces had rela- 
tive shrinkage behind them—in which to 
move up troops from Siberia—and rela- 
tive dispersion in front of them. Moreover, 
it is clear that a successful invasion 
of the Caucasus—launched in 1942—de- 
pended, as General Anders writes, “to a 
high degree” on Germany’s ability to cut 
railway communications between Moscow 
and the south. 


The astonishing conclusion of most Ger- 
man commanders in explaining the reasons 
for their “fiasco” in Russia is that “the 
badness of the roads was the worst handi- 
cap, but next to that was the inadequacy 
of the railways, even when repaired.” 

As Liddell Hart, the eminent British 
military writer, concluded: 


What saved Russia above all was not 
her modern progress but her backward- 
ness. If the Soviet regime had given her a 
road system comparable to that of the 
western countries, she would probably 
have been overrun in quick time. The Ger- 
man mechanized forces were balked by the 
badness of her roads. 
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This is one aspect of the story of Ger- 
many’s defeat on the Eastern Front—and 
only one aspect. There are others, and 
we should be cautious in accepting state- 
ments made by men anxious to justify 
their own roles in a national catastrophe. 
It seems clear that Soviet “backward- 
ness”—in other words the lack of trans- 
portational shrinkage in western Russia 
—assisted in bringing industrial and 
mechanized Germany to her knees. When 
immense and fast-moving German forces 
crossed the Vistula into the Soviet Union’s 
western provinces, in effect they left a 
shrunken world for an unshrunken world. 
They moved, in time, out of the twentieth 
century into the past and attempted to 
employ in unsuitable areas twentieth cen- 
tury equipment and tactics that had as- 
tonished the world with their successes in 
twentieth century terrain. 


Nicholas Spykman’s contention in Amer- 
ica’s Strategy in World Politics that “sur- 
vival is now possible only when great size 
permits defense in depth,” may require 
qualification, but it is essentially true. 
For it is only within this framework that 
the poor condition of Soviet shrinkage 
makes much sense. The Von Mannstein 
Plan for the breakthrough in the Arden- 
nes in 1940 plunged German forces through 
areas famous for their lack of shrinkage 
and their rough terrain—but the distances 
to be traveled were relatively short. On 
the Eastern Front, however, the Germans 
were confronted with a march of 500 miles 
to Leningrad, 750 miles to Moscow, 1,000 
miles to Gorki, 800 miles to Stalingrad, 
and 1,300 miles to the Caucasus—and 
through areas, as we have seen, remark- 
able for their lack of transportational 
shrinkage. Even so, the Germans covered 
about 450 miles in their first 23 days of 
war, at an average of about 20 miles per 
day. Thereafter, however, extended lines 
and the spatial factor led to trouble. 

In his summary of talks with German 
commanders after the war, Liddell Hart 
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noted that the Russo-German conflict of 
1941-45 involved two types of wartime 
space. The first, space-in-breadth, the 
Germans possessed because of the length 
of their frontier with the Soviet Union. 
German armies attacking the Soviets—in 
other words—could attack on a wide front 
without the funneling problem always 
facing them in the west. They had space- 
in-breadth. Opposed to the German advan- 
tage in this sense was the Soviet super- 
iority in space-in-depth. With several 
hundreds of miles of space behind them at 
the outbreak of the war—and increased by 
their share in the partition of Poland— 
the Soviets could surrender space without 
being knocked out by the German advance. 
Thus, as events proved, defense-in-depth 
is a spatial military weapon of the first 
magnitude. 

In one day—1 October 1941—Guderian’s 
XXIV Panzer Corp’s spearhead drove into 
Russia for 85 miles, not much less than 
the distance-from Reims to Paris. Momen- 
tarily, at any rate, frosty ground gave 
German armored divisions a topographical 
advantage over the Soviet defenders. How- 
ever, tremendous German advances never 
succeeded in overcoming the Soviets’ supe- 
rior weapon of defense-in-depth. Although 
at Kiev the Soviet command mistakenly 
stood and fought—thereby losing about 
600,000 men captured—it never again 
made quite the same mistake. In later Ger- 
man offensives the Soviets more readily 
surrendered space rather than men and 
matériel. 

The German capture of Soviet space was 
never effective for a number of reasons, 
one of which was the lengthening of com- 
munications lines. As the Soviets evacu- 
ated space, while the Germans occupied it, 
the ‘atter increased the distance behind 
then: in which guerrillas could operate 
and over which ammunition and supplies 
had ‘o be brought to the front. Guderian, 
for -xample, complained at one time that 
his »mmunition had to be carried by road 


for a distance of 275 miles, while in the 
later Caucasus campaign German logistical 
problems became so tangled that camels 
were resorted to for carrying gasoline to 
stalled tanks. 

It is no wonder that postwar German 
comments on the Soviet Campaign place 
considerable emphasis on Soviet space. 
General von Thoma mourned that his 
equipment could not stand the spatial 
strain. He said, “What we had was good 
enough to beat Poland and France but not 
good enough to conquer Russia. The space 
there was so vast, and the going so diffi- 
cult.” General Manteuffel lamented that 
his tanks performed badly in Russia be- 
cause they were too slow to cover the enor- 
mous distances. Others were of the same 
mind, and Hitler reminded his General 
Staff of the same problem: 


If we don’t increase our space, it will 
mean our end. Space is one of the most 
important military factors. You can con- 
duct military operations only if you ‘have 
space. Only he who has space can survive 
the wars of the future. That was the mis- 
fortune of the French. In a single drive 
last year [on the Eastern Front], we oc- 
cupied more territory than in our whole 
Western offensive. 


Uncontrolled Dispersion 

When the factors of Soviet irregular 
and incomplete transportational shrink- 
age, plus the difficult terrain features, are 
added to the spatial factor, the main out- 
lines of the geographical problem are com- 
plete—except for one notorious feature, 
the weather. Even at the beginning of the 
campaign—originally planned for April 
or May but upset because of the Yugoslav- 
Greek adventure—the Germans were wor- 
ried about the weather. Surviving com- 
manders now generally agree that the 
postponement of the invasion to late June 
was at least fortunate in view of the wet 
spring and because the flood level of the 
Bug and its tributaries made the surround- 
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ing countryside “swampy and almost im- 
passable.” 

The postponement of the invasion was 
to have one catastrophic effect, for the 
unprepared Germans ran into an early 
Russian winter. When they were about 60 
miles from Moscow, rain and sleet turned 
the roads into “rivers of slush, in which 
all movement was practically stopped.” 
The first frost hit on the night of 2-3 
November, and the first frostbite cases 
were reported on 7 November. Thereafter 
the temperature on most fronts dropped 
steadily to: 5 degrees Fahrenheit on 12 No- 
vember, 8 degrees below zero on 13 Novem- 
ber, 22 degrees below zero on 30 Novem- 
ber, 36 degrees below zero on 6 December 
(when the first deaths from fréezing oc- 
curred), and finally to 43 degrees below 
zero on 3 January 1942 in the area of 
Army Group North. 

That the weather hurt the Germans so 
badly is primarily attributable to one 
cause: they were unprepared for a winter 
campaign. Despite the urgings of Field 
Marshal von Brauchitsch, the Commander 
in Chief, General Halder, the Chief of the 
General Staff, and many frontline com- 
manders, Hitler adamantly refused to per- 
mit preparations for a winter campaign 
to be made. Two reasons influenced him. 
First, he argued throughout August, Sep- 
tember, and’ October that the Soviet ar- 
mies were “dead” and that no winter cam- 
paign would be needed; to prove his point, 
he demobilized some units and sent others 
to the west. His second argument was that 
to order winter preparations in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1941 would damage Ger- 
man prestige and dishearten the home- 
front. 

In the meanwhile, on the front, winter 
came 3 weeks earlier than expected. While 
the cold weather initially hardened the 
slushy ground, it impaired the efficiency 
of the vehicles which were without winter 
lubricants and even such items as anti- 
freeze. Heavy snow kept the tanks out of 
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the fields, while ice on the roads dam- 
aged those vehicles able to travel. Most 
automatic arms stopped functioning, and 
in many cases only 1 out of 5 tanks could 
shoot at all. Tank motors could be started 
only by building fires under the tanks. 
The 2,000 planes assigned to the front at 
the beginning of the campaign had been 
added to, but they were totally unfit for 
winter service and losses were high. Since 
transport planes were limited, the Luft- 
waffe had to use operational and training 
aircraft to supply surrounded and helpless 
units. 


The men suffered incredible hardships 
from the cold, and on 20 December 1941 
General Guderian reported to the General 
Staff that “we are suffering twice as many 
casualties from the cold as from the fire 
of the Russians.” Dressed in summer uni- 
forms for the most part, the German sol- 
diers found themselves with: equipment 
which had ceased to function; ground in 
which it was impossible to dig adequate 
defenses; Hitler’s “no withdrawal” order; 
and a dangerous enemy prepared for the 
weather. At the end of the war Field Mar- 
shal von Kleist complained that the prin- 
cipal cause of the 1941 defeat was “that 
winter came early that year,” a view 
which Field Marshal von Rundstedt fully 
agreed was “the most decisive” cause. 


Implications 

It is true that poor strategy, lend-lease 
aid, and numerous other factors contrib- 
uted to the German disaster, but it is 
equally true that the combination of vast 
space, irregular shrinkage, and controlled 
dispersion played its ominous role. There 
is reason to believe that the Germans ap- 
plied, in the Soviet Union, strategical con- 
siderations which had been successful 
against France without comprehending the 
fact that shrinkage and dispersion condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union were vastly dif- 
ferent. When combined with inadequate 
forces, confused strategy, and. the cther 
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factors, the shrinkage issue proved con- 
clusive in allowing victory over the Soviet 
Union to slip through German fingers. 

What is needed is a decisive reinter- 
pretation of the meaning of Russian—and 
global—geography. Two recent develop- 
ments behind the Bamboo and Iron Cur- 
tains point up the moral. In May 1952 it 
was reported that the Chinese Communist 
Government was systematically destroying 
auxiliary roads in southern China, leav- 
ing intact only the trunk routes it could 
defend. Chinese space in this area was 
being deliberately unshrunk in the face 
of the threat of conflict with a mecha- 
nized enemy, while at the same time plans 
were pushed for road and rail connections 
through Tibet, Sinkiang, and Mongolia for 
closer ties with the Soviet ally. 

At the other end of the Communist 
world, in the Soviet Union’s Balkan sat- 
ellites, another development of a different 
kind was taking place. Work was being 
hastened on rail connections linking the 
Soviet Union with Bucharest and Buda- 


pest. The rail lines being laid were broad 
gauge, of the Soviet variety, and their 
building clearly indicated that the Soviet 
Union is planning no policy of retirement 
from her vital sphere of influence in the 
Balkans. For we may lay down the gen- 
eral premise that a government intending 
to withdraw from external contracts (see 
American neutrality legislation in the 
1930s) or preparing for a defensive con- 
flict will attempt to disperse space on its 
frontiers. A government concerned with 
continued participation in world affairs, 
particularly in the domination of a given 
area, will strive for shrinkage between it- 
self and its area of vital interest. In this 
sense the concepts of irregular shrinkage 
and dispersion may have value in deter- 
mining in advance the policies to be pur- 
sued by a given country. In any event we 
can only conclude that massive shrinkage 
and space-in-depth are categorical impera- 
tives of twentieth century states in form- 
ing wartime strategical and peacetime 
grand strategical plans. 





We are no longer living in a relatively comfortable world of space and time 
advantages—by which I mean a world lacking the speed of jet bombers, and 
one in which oceanic barriers and allied forces were effective military assets in 


the initial stages of a conflict. 


We all know better today. The incredible technological advances of the past 
decade alone have obliterated these considerations as “safety” factors on which 
to base our defense thinking. We are only too well aware that war could come 
to us without warning at supersonic speeds, and with great destructive violence 
'n our midst. 


Assistant Secretary of Defense Carter L. Burgess 








Harmonizing Staff-Line Relationships 


Lieutenant Colonel Willard Pearson, Infantry 


Chief, Plans Division, G1 Section, Headquarters Continental Army Command 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College —The Editor. 


A GREAT deal of conflict between line 
officers and staff officers existed in the 
Army during World War II. The magni- 
tude and scope of the friction that pre- 
vailed can best be appreciated by reading 
first, Charles B. MacDonald’s Company 
Commander and second, Robert S. Allen’s 
Lucky Forward. MacDonald was a rifle 
company commander during the Battle of 
the Bulge and Allen was on the staff of 
General Patton’s Third Army Headquar- 
ters. 

Both volumes are indictments against 
the staff and “brass” of higher headquar- 
ters. The striking similarity in the theme 
of these books is amazing since one was 
written from the company commander’s 
viewpoint and the other from the viewpoint 
of the army commander and his staff. Af- 
ter reading these accounts the reader natu- 
rally wonders about the atmosphere that 
must have existed in the many headquar- 
ters between the company and the field 
army. 

The Army burgeoned forth from several 
hundred thousand in the late thirties to 
over 8 million in the midforties. When 
one considers this great expansion, it be- 
comes apparent there was an inadequate 
supply of trained staff officers to fill the 
demand. Graduates of the Command and 
General Staff College were spread thinly 
throughout many headquarters. Many offi- 


cers with little training or experience 
suddenly found themselves on the staffs 
of armies, corps, or divisions. Difficulties 
were inevitable. The capacity of the Amer- 
ican soldier and officer to adjust, impro- 
vise, and learn was our saving grace. 

Following World War II this author had 
3 years’ experience as a general staff offi- 
cer at the division level. This article is, 
for the most part, an account of the tech- 
niques successfully employed in harmo- 
nizing staff-line relations. 

While written from the standpoint of 
the general staff officer at division level, 
most of the principles are applicable to 
the general staff officer at any level. 
Those procedures which serve to reduce 
staff-line friction have been emphasized. 
This article sets forth in chronological 
order several ideas on selecting a staff, 
training a staff, and staff operating poli- 
cies. 


Basic Requirements 


There are several prerequisites to the 
development and formulation of good staff 
procedures. They provide the base upon 
which rests the operating policies of the 
staff. They are: caliber of the commander, 
background experiences of staff officers, 
and personalities of staff officers. 

The guiding spirit of an organization, 
military or civil, is the commander upon 
whom rests responsibility for results 
achieved. The impact of the character and 
personality of the commander upon an or- 
ganization is too well known to need any 
elaboration. The staff revolves closely 
around this individual. 

To ensure efficient staff operation the 
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commander must be a leader of unques- 
tioned ability. In this context a leader is 
a person who rules not alone by virtue of 
his rank or position, but because of his 
personality, character, knowledge, and ex- 
perience. He is the one to whom the 
others turn instinctively for solutions in 
times of stress, strain, or confusion. He 
always appears to have the “answer.” He 
inspires confidence. 

His antithesis is the commander lacking 
in leadership. He exercises authority 
solely by virtue of his rank unsupported 
by any or very few personal attributes. 
He is indecisive, slow to make decisions, 
and does not become a rallying point when 
the organization is under pressure. His 
solutions are often questioned. 

All commanders cannot be neatly classi- 
fied into either the first or second types. 
There are many combinations and varia- 
tions. However, insofar as the commander 
approaches type number one, the staff has 
a solid basis upon which to function. 

It is not to be summarily concluded 
that in the absence of an outstanding com- 
mander the work of the staff is doomed to 
complete failure in a sea of friction and 
inefficiency. It is desired to focus atten- 
tion on the fact that the backdrop against 
which the staff functions has a marked 
influence on its efficiency. The criteria 
outlined below, if established, will mate- 
rially enhance the caliber of staff work 
although the commander himself is weak. 


ment to ensure balanced rotation between 
staff, line, and school. In the Korean con- 
flict many top level staff assignments have 
been based on command experience in 
World War II. 

The staff officer with line experience 
is personally acquainted with many local 
problems of the line. He can project him- 
self into the shoes of the subordinate 
commander and visualize many of the ram- 
ifications that might result from ill-timed 
or unsound orders. His own experience 
provides a checklist against which he can 
evaluate the impact of each order. 

When the decisions and actions of the 
staff chart a sound course of action, it 
generates confidence in and respect for 
the staff. This enhances the leadership 
position of the commander. As mentioned 
before, the stronger the leader the more 
respect and authority flow to the staff 
and vice versa. 

Staff officers with command experience 
insulate the command against many com- 
plaints. “He is only a pencil pusher and 
deesn’t know anything about troops,” was 
a common gripe against many staffs in 
World War II. As the size and complexity 
of a command grows it becomes increas- 
ingly important to have a staff equipped 
to deal with farflung problems on the 
basis of personal knowledge gleaned from 
actual field experience. 

General Williston B. Palmer, Vice Chief 
of Staff, United States Army stated that 


Existing rivalries, personal ambitions, and clashes of personality 


between staff and line are inevitable. 


Reduction of this friction is 


an ever-present problem which confronts the commander and his staff 


The experience which best equips an of- 
fier for duty as a general staff officer 
is experience in the line. The importance 
of th's has been clearly recognized by the 
Department of the Army since the end of 
Worl’ War II. Officer assignments have 
been <entralized under Career Manage- 


a staff officer must be able to operate 
within a 3-ring circus and keep all the 
audiences happy at the same time. He ex- 
plained that, first, the staff officer has 
to please his own commander and get 
along with the other members of the staff; 
second, he must be able to operate effec- 
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tively with the commanders on the next 
lower echelon and their staffs; and third, 
he should work harmoniously with the 
commanders and staffs of the next higher 
headquarters. 


Under these circumstances it is obvious 
that the personality of the staff officer 
is an important factor in his success. His 
position is further complicated by his lack 
of command authority and the fact that he 
must frequently deal with senior officers. 

It will be pointed out here that the re- 
quirement calls for an officer with a well- 
balanced personality. A willingness to give 
and take, the ability to work harmoniously 
with others, and a sense of duty and loy- 
alty to the organization are necessary. 
Beware of the strong-willed, aggressive 
individual who would wreck the entire 
command simply to gain personal goals. 
Such officers create lopsided staffs. 

The first stone upon which to build good 
staff operations is a commander of proved 
ability. The foundation is firmly cemented 
when he selects officers with well-balanced 
personalities who are well grounded in 
the problems of command. With this be- 
ginning let us next consider the education 
or orientation of the staff. 


Staff Orientation 
A staff officer must be oriented initially 
upon assuming his duties and continuously 
thereafter. This orientation or education 
is subdivided into the following phases: 
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1. Initial orientation on the role of the 
staff officer. 

2. Assignment of duties. 

3. Periodic briefings in staff conferences. 


Role of the Staff 

Upon joining a staff the officer has 
explained to him the role of the staff of- 
ficer in this particular command. This ex- 
planation is given by the chief of staff. 

His duties are those of a planner, co- 
ordinator, and supervisor. His role is one 
calling for leadership in ideas rather than 
leadership as a commander. His duty is 
to serve the line. He has no command 
authority. This is housed in the line struc- 
ture. A clear-cut distinction is drawn be- 
tween the jurisdiction of the staff and 
line. The chain of command and internal 
relationships between the staff are out- 
lined. The need for teamwork and coopera- 
tion between all elements is emphasized. 

Most of this information can be included 
in a staff memorandum, a copy of which is 
given the officer upon his assignment to 
the staff. In addition the policy file of 
the headquarters is studied by the newly 
assigned officer at his earliest opportunity. 


Assignment of Duties 

The duties and functions of the staff 
officers are placed in writing, in a single 
document, and kept current. This publica- 
tion should not repeat material contained 
in the standard Army field manuals. While 
the broad responsibilities of the staff are 
generally known by most officers, there 
are twilight zones in which many points 
are not clarified until some special prob- 
lem arises. This written assignment elim- 
inates overlapping responsibilities and 
serves to reduce the size of this twilight 
zone. 

Maximum delegation of responsibility 
and authority should be incorporated into 
this document. The staff should have wide 
latitude in handling routine and detailed 
decisions in implementing the comma ider’s 
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policies. Decision making should be pushed 
as far down the staff organization as.pos- 
sible. Decentralization becomes necessary 
when an organization is geographically 
distributed over a large area and under 
conditions in combat. It should, therefore, 
be practiced in peacetime. 

This assignment of duties, in conjunc- 
tion with the orientation on the role of 
the staff officer, will fix responsibility and 
authority in clear and specific terms. It 
will assist the officer in training for and 
becoming adjusted to his job. Further, it 
facilitates decentralization and delegation 
of authority by the commanding general 
and chief of staff. 


Staff Conferences 


The technique used to keep the staff 
continuously briefed or oriented is the 
staff conference. The frequency with which 
they are held depends upon the size, mis- 
sion, and goals of the organization. They 
may be actively conducted by the com- 
manding general or the chief of staff. Suc- 
cessful staff conferences are usually brief, 
businesslike, and the subject matter is 
relevant. They facilitate timely action— 
an essential characteristic of good staff 
work—and reduce the requirement for 
written directives. 

Staff conferences provide the means of 
not only letting the left hand know what 
the right hand is doing but also what each 
finger is up to. It is the principal me- 
dium for coordinating and directing the 
staff. It provides the means for integrat- 
ing and aligning staff efforts toward ac- 
complishment of the organization’s mis- 
sion. It becomes a training forum through 
which the senior officer can impart superior 
skill: or knowledge to subordinates. The 
staff conference accrues all of the advan- 
tage. of committee action but with little, 
if ary, of the limitations inherent in group 
action. 


The staff conference is an excellent de- 
vice .hrough which officers can contribute 


ideas toward the progress of the command 
and actively participate in the decision- 
making process. A great deal of on-the-job 
satisfaction arises when staff officers can 
see their own ideas contribute to the effi- 
ciency and morale of the organization. 

After participation in these conferences 
for a period of time, a staff officer soon 
realizes how well he is doing and what 
his staff section is contributing in rela- 
tion to other staff members. This tends 
to keep an officer on his toes searching 
for new ideas and better ways of doing 
his job. 

It is interesting to note General Eisen- 
hower’s resort to the staff conference in 
his role as President. After his election 
he held frequent meetings with his prin- 
cipal advisors and officials. His usual prac- 
tice is to hold frequent meetings with 
congressional leaders, members of the Na- 
tional Security Council, and other key ad- 
visors. These meetings are staff confer- 
ences. They provide an effective means 
for orienting staff officers and integrating 
their efforts toward common goals. 


In summary it :may be said that the 
staff officer’s orientation accomplishes the 
following: He learns to whom he is re- 
sponsible and for what he is responsible; 
he is kept continuously abreast of cur- 
rent developments and future plans; and 
he is given an opportunity for active par- 
ticipation and self-expression. 

With the foundation laid and the build- 
ing begun, we shall now consider certain 
operating policies which will round out 
the staff structure. 


Operating Policies 

There are several guides to decision 
making and handling of problems which 
contribute to good staff work. These in- 
clude: common welfare, individual consid- 
erations, right of appeal, deficiencies, dis- 
approvals, staff’ visits, and primary 
interest: .: : 
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Common Welfare 

As a guide to making sound decisions 
the staff officer subjects his tentative 
solutions of a problem to the following 
test: Which contributes most to the com- 
mon welfare? This procedure de-empha- 
sizes individual and departmental loyalties 
in favor of organizational goals. In fol- 
lowing this process the decision maker 
tends to identify himself with the over-all 
organization rather than with his own 
particular section. When this attitude of 
working solely for the best interest of the 
entire organization permeates a headquar- 
ters, sound decisions are more likely to 
follow. 

One example of favoritism or sectional 
thinking mars the reputation of the staff. 
Subsequent orders are questioned by the 
injured party or the party who imagined 
himself injured. Harmonious relations are 
difficult to maintain in this atmosphere. 


Individual Considerations 


There is a tendency for staff officers 
in many headquarters to “go by the book.” 
Once a policy has been made it becomes 
inviolate. The alert staff officer recog- 
nizes that policies merely serve as guides 
to action for a majority of the situations 
that are expected to arise. Blind adher- 
ence to them is the mark of an inflexible 
and bureaucratic headquarters. 

A better guide to sound decision making 
is that of individual consideration. The 
staff officer considers each problem in the 
light of local conditions, the time element, 
the personality and character of the per- 
son involved, and any special or unique 
circumstances that may surround the case. 
An evaluation of these factors enables 
the officer to render an intelligent decision 
within the framework of existing policies 
or to make an exception in the interest 
of the common welfare. 

Exceptions based on individual consid- 
erations are a mark of a flexible head- 
quarters. Repeated exceptions indicate that 
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a change or modification of a policy is 
necessary. 


Right of Appeal 


Contrary to what many may surmise, 
the right of appeal is exercised in military 
organizations. The surgeon can safely 
challenge the decision of the personnel 
officer since the latter does not make out 
his efficiency report. For the same reason, 
subordinate line officers can appeal the 
actions of a staff officer. Appeals may be 
made personally to the next higher author- 
ity or in the company of the staff officer 
whose decision is being questioned. Of 
course if the challenging party has a 
weak case, his local prestige may be ad- 
versely affected. Resort to the appeal 
process is infrequent, particularly in a 
well-ordered headquarters. The mere ex- 
istence of the process, however, has a ben- 
eficial effect on the functioning of the 
staff. 

This right of appeal produces the fol- 
lowing: 

It ensures careful consideration of or- 
ders by the issuing officer since the order 
is subject to appeal. 

It discourages the domination of and 
dictation to the special staff and their 
conversion to “yes men” by a dictatorial 
staff executive. 

It brings differences into the open for 
evaluation when normally they may smol- 
der and infect other segments of the staff. 

It promotes fairness and justice in 
staff relations. 

It discourages “buckpassing.” 


Deficiencies 


Any deficiency, irregularity, or dere- 
liction of duty which reflects on the good 
name of the organization is brought to 
the attention of the commander through 
the chief of staff. The staff officer may 
become aware of these deficiencies through 
formal or informal reports from higher, 
lower, or adjacent headquarters. 
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In observing this policy the officer must 
be careful to discriminate between routine 
deficiencies and those of an exceptional 
nature. The latter are brought to the at- 
tention of the chief of staff together with 
a recommendation of action to be taken. 
The former may be disposed of by refer- 
ence to the appropriate staff officer of the 
delinquent unit. 

Oftentimes there is a tendency for staff 
officers to shield the commander from un- 
pleasant news. The enforcement of the 
above policy ensures that the chief exec- 
utive receives the bad with the good. It 
enables the commander to appraise his 
unit’s capabilities more realistically and 
to see it in better perspective. Further, 
a study of these deficiencies over a period 
of time brings to light organizational 
weakness which the commander can take 
steps to remedy. ‘ 


A military organization is composed of 
a number of subordinate units which are 
mutually supporting and interdependent. 
Weaknesses within any one of these units 
adversely affect the functioning of all, 
particularly in combat. The elimination 
of deficiencies and “weak sisters” im- 
proves organizational efficiency, raises mo- 
rale, and enhances the prestige of the com- 
mander and his staff. 


Disapprovals 


General staff officers are usually given 
the authority to approve or disapprove 
any or all requests. The disapproval, how- 
ever, must be reported to the chief of 
staff when it is not covered by regulations 
or by an oral or written policy of the 
headquarters. This is based on the assump- 
tion that if everybody is getting every- 
thine he needs or wants, few, if any, 
bottienecks exist. When a request, not cov- 
ered by regulations or a local policy, is 
disayproved, the commander personally 
may want to enter into the problem. This 
provides another means whereby the com- 
Mander can keep his hands on the pulse 


of the organization. Repeated disapprovals 
may warrant new or changed policies. 

When the staff officer himself makes a 
request to a higher headquarters and it 
is disapproved, the same principle applies 
and for the same reasons. The staff offi- 
cer must exercise the necessary judgment 
to distinguish between routine disapprov- 
als and those having special significance. 
The latter should be brought to the at- 
tention of the chief of staff. 


The procedure recommended for han- 
dling disapprovals and deficiencies is an 
application of the “exception principle” 
followed in many business organizations. 
Only matters of exceptional importance 
are brought to the attention of the chief 
executive. Routine activities and details 
are disposed of by the staff. This gives 
the commander more free time for reflec- 
tive thinking and planning. 


Staff Visits 


Officers make periodic visits to the head- 
quarters of the subordinate commanders 
to locate obstacles to the operation and 
development of the unit. Properly con- 
ducted, they perform a valuable function 
in “oiling” the staff and command ma- 
chinery. They provide an opportunity for 
the staff officer to become acquainted with 
the individual problems of the subordinate 
commander. Such visits foster the devel- 
opment of informal relationships which 
can be used later to speed staff action 
through the bypassing of formal channels 
and the elimination of written orders. 


The general staff officer can integrate 
the knowledge and experiences of the line 
into his policies by using the facts, sug- 
gestions, and complaints received on such 
visits. This exchange of views develops 
cooperative action. As a result of these 
visits, the staff is in a better position 
to anticipate the reaction to future op- 
erations currently in the planning stage. 
They also provide a very useful channel 
through which suggestions for change can 
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reach the ear of a responsible official in 
the headquarters. These visits become a 
valuable means of improving 2-way com- 
munication in an institution where rank 
tends to insulate the commander from out- 
side influences. 

Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, former Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Manpower, used 
staff visits to great advantage. During 
her tenure of office she visited military 
units in practically all theaters. While 
on a visit to an organization she would 
interview enlisted men in small groups of 
about 8 to 12. Officers were not permitted 
to attend these sessions. From these per- 
sonal observations of the “firing line” 
she was in a favorable position to eval- 
uate present policies and determine needed 
changes. 

Her visits produced favorable reaction. 
After her departure from one of the in- 
fantry divisions in action in Korea dur- 
ing her first trip to the Far East, a 
general officer remarked, “I like her. She 
knows what she is doing. For my money 
she would make a damn good man any 
time.” 


Primary Interest 


The staff officer who has primary in- 
terest in a project is given authority to 
act as the chief of staff to coordinate the 
project. This method of decentralizing is 
illustrated by the following example: 

The anniversary of the day a military 
unit is first formed, called organization 
day, is normally a holiday. Decorations 
are awarded, unit athletic trophies pre- 
sented, parades are held, field and sport 
contests are scheduled, and, in general, 
a gay, festive spirit predominates. This 
is a morale activity and the personnel of- 
ficer is responsible for the program. The 
training officer must, however, issue a 
parade order and schedule rehearsals. The 
supply officer is responsible for special 
supplies and renovation of the area. The 
intelligence officer may draw up the in- 
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vitation list and escort distinguished 
guests. 

In some headquarters these four officers 
(personnel, training, supply, and _ intel- 
ligence) are required to submit their plans 
for this project to the chief of staff who 
coordinates the over-all planning. A bet- 
ter procedure is for the chief of staff to 
designate the personnel officer as the staff 
officer of primary interest for purposes 
of coordinating the activities. Thereafter 
the training, supply, and intelligence offi- 
cers submit their plans to the personnel 
officer. He in turn carries the completed 
program to the chief of staff for final ap- 
proval. In this case the chief of staff deals 
with one staff officer throughout the plan- 
ning stage. 

Concurrently with the planning for or- 
ganization day, the training officer is plan- 
ning an extended maneuver 1 month hence. 
At the same time the supply officer is 
working on a command inspection which 
is to take place prior to the departure of 
the unit for the maneuver area. All staff 
sections are affected by and must partici- 
pate in the planning phases of these two 
projects. The training officer is desig- 
nated staff officer of primary interest for 
the maneuver planning and the supply 
officer for the command inspection. All 
other staff officers submit their plans to 
these two officers. They in turn submit 
the coordinated plan to the chief of staff 
as did the personnel officer for the or- 
ganization day program. 

This procedure releases the chief of 
staff from a great deal of work, encour- 
ages staff coordination, trains assistant 
staff officers to fill the chief of staff's 
position, and results in closely integrated 
staff work. It speeds production since 
many decisions are made on a lower level 
by four different staff officers. Further, 
since the key official during the planning 
stage is several echelons removed from 
the top of the management hierarchy, he 
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is more readily accessible to both co- 
planners and executors. 

These operating procedures may be 
briefly summarized as follows: The prin- 
ciple of common welfare broadens the 
thinking of the staff and channels its de- 
cisions toward accomplishment of organi- 
zation goals. It improves the quality of 
decisions. Individual consideration ensures 
against a rigid application of policies. The 
right of appeal is a technique whereby 
sand in a well-oiled machine may be 
ground to the surface and discarded. The 
procedure for handling disapprovals dis- 
courages arbitrary dictation by a staff offi- 
cer and provides a means whereby key 
problems are brought to the attention of 
the commander. The reporting of deficien- 
cies ensures that the chief executive is 
aware of internal weakness. It discourages 
the development of a smug or complacent 
staff. Staff visits improve 2-way commu- 
nication. They serve as the eyes and ears 
of a headquarters and increase its sensi- 
tivity to local conditions. The principle 
of primary interest is a device for effective 
decentralization without any loss of con- 
trol or direction. For best results all of 
these procedures should be employed to- 
gether. 

Conclusion 

One of the significant byproducts re- 
sulting from the use of the principles 
documented here is the improvement in 
2-way communication. Of special impor- 
tance is the initial and continuing orienta- 
tion of the staff. Staff conferences provide 
the officer with frequent face-to-face meet- 
ings with his superior as well as lateral 
contacts with other staff members. These 
lateral contacts are strengthened and rein- 
forced through the designation of staff of- 
ficers of primary interest to coordinate 
projects for the chief of staff. Staff visits 
likewise provide direct contacts. The an- 


nouncement of policies such as that of 
common welfare and individual considera- 
tion are statements of a commander’s po- 
sition and provide a frame of reference 
for the staff officer. The right of appeal 
provides a channel for upward communica- 
tion. The handling of deficiencies and 
disapprovals is a procedure for forwarding 
special information to the top. There ap- 
pears to be a close correlation between suc- 
cessful communication and successful staff 
work. 

Flexibility in staff operations is essen- 
tial to meet changing conditions which in- 
evitably arise. Individual attitudes, mis- 
sions assigned units, time allotted with 
which to accomplish tasks, and the state of 
training of officers and men vary. The in- 
teraction of personalities in the daily op- 
erations of a headquarters injects another 
element of change. The informal relation- 
ships developed through conferences and 
visits, the reporting of deficiencies and 
disapprovals, the right of appeal, the pro- 
cedure for making exceptions, and the 
resultant over-all improvement in com- 
munications provide the flexibility for ad- 
justment to these dynamic factors in the 
staff-line relationship. 

The reduction of friction between the 
staff and the line is an ever-present prob- 
lem with which the commander and his 
staff must cope. Just as frictions are 
created by the struggle for power by cor- 
porate organizations in our industrial so- 
ciety, similar frictions are created by in- 
dividuals within a military unit. Existing 
rivalries, personal ambitions, and clashes 
of personality are inevitable. Complete 
eradication of friction is difficult, if not 
impossible. It is believed, however, that 
the principles outlined herein provide a 
substantial basis for achieving a high de- 
gree of harmony between the staff and 
line. 
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The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


a HAS frequently been said that the 
Army exists only for the purpose of de- 
stroying the enemy’s will to fight. This 
is the broad, over-all, and final purpose. 
There are many intermediate goals, the 
most important of which is training and 
preparation. Without adequate training 
of the component parts of the Military 
Establishment and the proper integration 
of the efforts of every combat arm, tech- 
nical service, and all of the headquarters 
staffs, the Army is unable to accomplish 
its stated objectives. 

That training, teamwork, unity of effort, 
and coordination are extremely important 
has long been recognized by the United 
States Army. Much of the peacetime duty 
of military personnel consists of training 
in preparation for the day when the states- 
men fail and the safety of the country 
rests upon military men. Training, then, 
has become a specialty of Army person- 
nel. They have long been leaders in the 
development of methods and means of 
imparting information to trainees. It con- 
sists not only of individual training— 
making each man a specialist in his own 
operation—but also the development of 
teamwork among small units, and finally 
the coordination of the efforts of entire 
armies in the field. 

Training of individuals has its par- 
allel in the educational system of the 
United States as does the training of 
the top leaders of the Army. The co- 


ordination of units is relatively unique 
to the military services and will not be 
discussed herein. It is the individual’s ed- 
ucation, especially in the top echelons, 
which is the present concern. 

The training of top leaders has long 
been a problem for business and industry 
as well as the military services. Here the 
skills are not specific. Organization charts 
can be drawn, functional diagrams plotted, 
and job descriptions written for menial 
positions; but no one can predict all of 
the. problems faced by top executives, 
either civilian or military. No textbook 
can be written with the answers in the 
back of the book.’ There are no specific 
solutions. Experience is, of course, the 
great teacher. However, experience is a 
trial and error method. There should be 
some assurance that the experience has 
been a good teacher, not a bad one. 


The Case Method 


Early in this century certain universi- 
ties in this country recognized the prob- 
lem of training executives for the business 
world. They were faced with problems of 
bad experience, vague sets of qualifica- 
tions, hard to specify criteria for success, 
and all the other problems inherent in the 
effort to dissect the human personality 
and discover the components of success. 
What are the differences between success- 
ful and unsuccessful executives? What 
makes one practice good and another bad? 
Why is the same practice good under one 
set of circumstances and poor under an- 
other? The approach now found success- 
ful by many was named the “case method” 
of instruction. 

Cases, of course, had been used in the 
training of lawyers for years, but legal 
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case training, however, is slightly differ- 
ent from the subject under discussion. 
There a case which has already been ad- 
judicated is presented to a student, to- 
gether with the legal rulings and findings. 
It is ew post facto. In the case method, 
as a device for the education of executives, 
there is a refreshing and highly successful 
approach to a difficult problem. It is not 
a cure-all and certain care must be ex- 
ercised in its operation. The criteria for 
successful application of the case method 
to military training are simple and easily 
followed. The cases must be well selected 
and carefully written; the students must 
be men of good judgment, broad back- 
ground, and extensive experience; and the 
instructors must be well trained in group 
dynamics. 

In order to select cases properly, a 
theme must be set as a frame of reference 
for the proceedings. One excellent example 
is the Army Supply Management Course 
currently in operation at Fort Lee, Vir- 
ginia. The principles of management as 
they apply to the huge military logistical 
system are the framework around which 
the discussion is built. Principles are 
learned by the students, but specific tech- 
niques and factual data are not ignored. 

The Command Management School at 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia, is an example of 
the case method in military instruction as 
applied to problems of commanders. The 
same technique can be applied readily to 


sary to screen more data than can finally 
be used in the course. Examples, or in- 
stances from actual operating conditions, 
must be found. Students readily learn to 
distinguish fact from fantasy, and the dis- 
covery that unreal cases have been used 
soon destroys the effectiveness of the 
method. 


When the facts have been assembled, the 
case writers go to work. The determina- 
tion must be made concerning the material 
to be presented in each case. What facts 
should be included and which should be 
left for the student to discover for himself? 
Can the case be welded into an integrated 
unit or is it disjointed, lacking in con- 
tinuity? When the writers have completed 
their work, there will be a series of 
cases, all pertaining to a similar field 
of interest, all aimed at the same level 
of discussion, and all taken from events 
which have actually occurred. The problem 
then becomes one of selection of the pre- 
ferred cases, the sequence of presentation, 
and elimination of the poor cases. The 
time of the course must be set, the facili- 
ties taken into consideration, and the num- 
ber of students established. The faculty 
must be selected. 

Proper integration of the cases, that 
is the selection of cases which illustrate 
points covering many areas, eliminates 
somewhat the importance of order of pres- 
entation. Occasionally there will be one 
case which presents the actual solution 


With properly selected cases, a faculty which comprehends the medium 
beiny employed, and students of the proper caliber, background, and 
experience, the case method of instruction can be most effective 


training the higher echelons of the com- 
bat arms. The method itself is adaptable 
to many other situations. Once the theme 
has been set and the level of the opera- 
tions established, the faculty begins the 
Searc’: for material. This is perhaps the 
most difficult part of the task. It is neces- 


of a previous case. These should, of course, 
be presented in their proper order. Ordi- 
narily, however, each case covers so many 
points that the order makes little differ- 
ence. After the cases are selected, the 
faculty must be carefully chosen. These 
men should be specialists in one field, have 
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a broad background of military experience, 
and lead discussion, not give approved 
“school solutions.” Their task is more dif- 
ficult than that of the ordinary instructor. 
The answers must come from the students 
if the case method is to be effective. Each 
student has some experience, some idea 
which he can present to shed additional 
light on the subject of the discussion. Not 
all men are equally ready and willing to 
speak. Some of the quiet ones have more 
to offer than those who seize the floor and 
relinquish it only when the bell rings. The 
instructor must be a diplomat who can 
take the initiative from the “talkers” and 
hand the ball to those reticent men who 
have so much to offer. At times the stu- 
dents are at a complete loss for something 
to offer. Here the instructor must offer 
thought-provoking comment, reach the 
heart of the problem, and ensure that the 
discussion continues in effective channels. 
To do this he draws upon his knowledge 


of the case, his specialized experience, and 
his general background. His qualifications 
can make or break the instruction. 


The Students 


The students, however, are the real core 
of the system. This is not a situation in 
which the students are young, innocent, 
wide-eyed, and the instructor with the 
“book” in hand is a self-assured super- 
man. Here the instruction comes from the 
students themselves. Picture a class of 40 
men, each of whom had served in combat 
as a division G3. Is it possible that they 
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would all agree on any single point of 
either tactics or supply? Would there be 
more than one answer to some of the 
problems which face all G3s? If 10 cases 
had been undertaken by this group, each 
case representing some phase of division 
operations, interrelated but different, 
would there not be a thorough discussion 
of the points? There might be no final 
agreement; indeed there would probably 
be active disagreement. There would be 
discussion stimulating the thinking of 
every one of the students. Never again 
would they look at a simple solution and 
agree, without considerable thought, that 
the solution was actually the best. Each 
student would have learned to look at 
many sides of the problem. Each would 
have found that the gathering of addi- 
tional facts contributed to a slight change 
in his own ultimate solution. He would 
have experienced professional growth in 
techniques, principles, and the evaluation 
of factual material. 


Weaknesses 

There are weaknesses in the case dis- 
cussion method which should not be over- 
looked. With poorly selected or poorly 
written cases, it will not accomplish ef- 
fective results. With a weak faculty that 
“overdirects” the discussion, the students 
will feel suppressed and show little initia- 
tive. Most important, if the case discus- 
sion method is used with students of little 
or no experience, they can offer only their 
own opinions based upon rumor, hearsay, 
and emotion. This is not effective instruc- 
tion. 

With properly selected cases, well 
written by experts, with a faculty which 
comprehends the medium being employed, 
and with students of the proper caliber, 
background, and experience, the case 
method of instruction can be effective. It 
holds many yet unexplored applications 
to the education and development of top 
echelon leaders for the combat arms. 
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Chaplain (Lieutenant Colonel) Benedict A. Henderson, Chaplain Corps 
Chief, Personnel Division, Office of the Chief of Chaplains 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


citi to World War II, after the rise 
of a strong Nationalist state in the Soviet 
Union, Joseph Stalin apparently had had 
enough of the bizarre distortion of educa- 
tion dominant in Soviet schools and uni- 
versities during the exaltation of success- 
ful revolution; and by a stroke of the pen 
he liberated the school system from the 
mob rule of zealous Komsomols and re- 
stored it to the teachers. Embarrassing 
publications were quietly withdrawn and 
textbooks rewritten. History took on a 
new look, and the formerly discredited 
heroes, such as Peter the Great and Ivan 
the Terrible, were reinstated. 

The time had come when Leninist princi- 
ples of materialism should be put to work 
seriously. This required the creation of 
anew generation which would unfalter- 
ingly accomplish the causes of Party and 
state. A gigantic training program was 
launched whereby all Soviet citizens would 
be transformed into political and state 
automatons. Today, the “new man” which 
Soviet psychologists so boastfully point 
to is, in fact, a reality. 

Education was obviously the most im- 
mediate and effective tool for the creation 


of this new generation, and quickly be- 
came the dominant class instrument for 
inculeating attributes in students to en- 
sure the power of the Party and to elicit 
active devotion to the Communist state. 
It was with genuine seriousness, then, that 
the Literary Gazette, published in Moscow, 
3 September 1949, warned: 


It is in the school, at the desk, in the 
first class, that the foundations for a 
Communist outlook are laid in the fu- 
ture Soviet citizens. The country entrusts 
the school with its most treasured pos- 
sessions—its children—and no one should 
be allowed to indulge in the slightest de- 
viation from the principles of Communist 
materialistic upbringing of the new gen- 
eration. 


Strict discipline is the underlying prin- 
ciple of character molding, the outward 
manifestation is control based upon a sys- 
tem of morality. Communist morality— 
the underlying factor of Party discipline 
—is given inexhaustible attention in every 
aspect of thought control. The foundation 
of this morality is systematically laid in 
preschool institutions—exemplified in the 
home, where a mother, under the watch- 
ful eye of the house commissar, sings 
Communist lullabies to her children. It 
is present particularly in the kindergarten 
which enrolls children from 3 to 6 years 
old. It should be noted that in the Soviet 
Union the kindergarten is a major edu- 


Despite the intensive efforts of party, pressure groups and civil or- 
ganizations, and churches using the mass media of communications, the 
American people are not concerned with national or ideological issues 
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cational institution. This constitutes the 
formal beginning of Party training. The 
youngsters are kept interested by stirring 
imaginative stories of Soviet Army hero- 
ics, celebrating revolutionary holidays, 
marching in formation dressed in uni- 
forms, carrying little flags, and wearing 
insignia of infantrymen, tankmen, or air- 
men. 

There are three distinctive features of 
the Soviet educational system which give 
it a seriousness that cannot be matched 
in the United States: 

1. It is social in purpose. 

2. It is extremely broad in scope. 

3. It is monolithic in control. 

That the system is essentially and pro- 
foundly social in purpose emerges from 
the fact that Stalin converted it into an 
instrument entirely and unreservedly com- 
mitted to the achievement of his purpose. 
The approved educational textbook of the 
Soviet Union states: “Education in the 
USSR is a weapon for strengthening the 
Soviet state and the building of a class- 
less society.” The school, therefore, is re- 
garded as a powerful and indispensable 
organ of the Communist Party, of the 
same order as the Government, the econ- 
omy, the Army, or the political police. 

The scope of Soviet education is so 
broad as to go far beyond the mere work- 
ings of the school system. The system it- 
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self embraces a vast network of institu- 
tions from nursery schools, elementary, 
secondary, vocational, technical, and pro- 
fessional schools of different grades up 
to the universities, scientific institutes, 
and academies. It reaches out to include 
all organized agencies capable of molding 
the minds of both young and old. The co- 
ordinating factor in the case of the child 
is the teacher. The teacher has enormous 
control over the life of the student—over 
his social activities, his work, study, and 
play. Political soundness and education 
is the sole objective. 

Education is monolithic in control. Re- 
gardless of the forms of administration 
constructed along political divisions of 
the country, actual control of this vast 
educational system is completely central- 
ized, and rests squarely in the hands of 
the All-Union Communist Party. The 
teachers are no more than technicians who 
implement directives of Party leadership. 
Results of such monolithic control can be 
seen clearly in the case of rewriting of 
history. Facts are distorted or expunged, 
important omissions occur, and the addi- 
tion of pure fiction is common. 

The following comment published in 
Culture and Life apparently served as a 
reminder to deviationists: 


A Soviet encyclopedia cannot remain a 
mere collection of information expounded 
in an impartial, neutral, and politically 
indifferent manner. It should expound all 
aspects of human activity and knowledge 
from the standpoint of a militant Marwist- 
Leninist world outlook. 


Two Great Myths 

It is obvious that the Soviets are 
building in the minds of the young two 
great myths—one about themselves, and 
the other about the rest of the world. 
This process of myth-building depends 
upon absolute ban of cultural and social 
intercourse between the Soviet Union and 
the West. In place of free exchange of 
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ideas, there exists a purposely, and com- 
pletely, warped impression, not only of 
themselves, but of America in particular. 
To cause a more complete break with other 
nations, foreign history and literature 
were eliminated as requirements for grad- 
uation from secondary schools. 

In comparing subjects taught between 
the Soviet and Western systems, one sees 
an important difference in slant and pres- 
entation: each subject—be it science, lit- 
erature, art, education, or history—must 
contain political implications. No objec- 
tive approach is permitted. The “truth” 
lies only in communism, and scrutiny of 
any other system of thought leads directly 
away from “truth,” therefore to “sin” or 
to “bourgeois objectivity.” As a conse- 
quence, they conclude, certain facts must 
be excluded from the classroom; open dis- 
cussion and freedom of investigation can- 
not be tolerated. Scientific methodology 
with which we work in the West is un- 
known today among Soviet students and 
the bulk of Soviet scientists. 

The universities offer not only the usual 
technical courses in highly specialized 
form, but stress engaging courses in po- 
litical science where unusual personal 
benefits are given; such as housing, food, 
and salaries. Of the 35 important univer- 
sities, there are a few which specialize 
in educating future world leaders of com- 
munism, The leading one for this purpose 
is the new Lenin University in Moscow; 
here foreign students from all countries 
of the world—including the United States 
—may “learn much about the practical, 
the realistic side of a Communist govern- 
ment. They are taught concretely how to 
maintain and execute the power of govern- 
ment under a dictatorship should they be 
called on to do so in their own country.” 

During the third year of this course 
the students remain in Moscow where they 
are officially attached to one of the Com- 
missiriates of the Government—such as 
the “linistry of Foreign Affairs or the 


Ministry of Labor. The most promising 
students, that is, those displaying the prop- 
er revolutionary reliability and aptitude 
for running a country, are attached to 
the personal staffs of the principal lead- 
ers of the Cominform. The last 6 months 
of this year is devoted to teaching a 
rounded knowledge of operations of a So- 
viet dictatorship wherein the students 
are attached to important missions of the 
Cominform outside the country. The entire 
curriculum is designed to provide train- 
ing in methods of fomenting revolution, 
gaining power, setting up a dictatorship, 
operating a government under a dictator- 
ship, and handling the forces of oppres- 
sion. The students are given a background 
of power politics. They are drilled in 
military science, espionage and sabotage, 
together with such practical problems as 
how to form combat groups, methods of 
induction, and troop training techniques. 
There is a special course in weapons and 
noise; the latter, to fit them for clear 
thinking during armed crises. 

The Soviet Ministry of Internal Affairs 
(MVD) teaches the organization of the 
Soviet political police systems. A vast 
amount of detail is stressed such as: how 
to operate a railway, or its destruction, 
methods of operating a locomotive, and 
its effective repair or destruction. Methods 
of instigating widespread terror and re- 
pression are given much attention. Hand 
in hand with such studies, the individual 
character formation is not neglected. 
Students are carefully coached and warned 
against personal weaknesses which might 
induce compassion. To attain their objec- 
tives they must be thorough, complete, 
and ruthless. 

World trouble spots provide useful 
training areas. Thus, a number of stu- 
dents received on-the-job training during 
the revolution in Spain, and later in North 
Korea and China. The Lenin graduates, 
which number 5,000 annually, are screened 
and receive personalized classification. 
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Some are returned with: explicit missions 
to their home countries, others are en- 
listed in the ranks of the MVD and given 
Soviet citizenship before being fanned out 
to the outside world. Each graduate is a 
skilled agent of world revolution. 

Other similar universities include the 
Mid-European University which caters 
mainly to Slavs, Balkans, Canadians, and 
Americans—many of the latter being Ne- 
groes. Besides one in Tiflis, another in 
Vladivostok, there is the Frunze Military 
Academy, of which 30 percent of the stu- 
dent body are foreigners. This school pro- 
vides general staff training for fifth-col- 
umn activities. Many Spanish Communists 
were graduates of this academy, as was 
Tito of Yugoslavia. There are two univer- 
sities for training Chinese students—the 
Sun Yat-sen, and the Far Eastern Uni- 
versity. These two graduate 5,000 students 
annually. There is also a school in Len- 
ingrad operated by the MVD dedicated to 


the training of sabotage, demonstrations, 
and gangsterism. It is known that this 
institution provided one “special” battal- 
ion of saboteurs for the Communist cause 
in Spain during the revolution. 


Other Media of Control 


The entire population of the Soviet 
Union makes up a gigantic student body 
for world revolution. Organization and 
control is slightly less in evidence in 
this school-of-the-nation than in the class- 
room, but its methods are felt throughout 
the body politic. Its teachers are called 
“commissars,” “lecturers,” and “modera- 
tors,” but their tasks are the same. The 
Party lecture program invades every unit 
of society-collective—factory, workers, 
family, soldiers, and employees—all are 
forced to attend on offduty time. The 
tempo and tenor of these lectures change 
according to the Party Line. Thus, major 
changes in policy begets intensification of 
myth-building, and purges cause invari- 
able purification of principles. 
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The measure of the students’ progress 
is called a “thought report” which is sub- 
mitted regularly after every lecture by 
every citizen. In reality it consists of a 
digest of notes taken at lectures, together 
with observations and conclusions of the 
writer. 

Intellectual assent and “voluntary” ideo- 
lcgical submission is accomplished by var- 
ious means, the most common of which is 
a form of self-exposure known as “self- 
criticism.” Any small fault, however in- 
significant, must be judged in this process 
of public confession. It is a trick of psy- 
chology that causes personal guilt reac- 
tions in the future once even a trifling 
“deviationary” temptation is “confessed.” 
Compulsion to participate in this self- 
exposure is stimulated by threat of sus- 
picion by fellow workers and the authori- 
ties; failure to participate in open 
discussions, or to correct a public peni- 
tent, indicates a lack of social interest 
which is correctable only by MVD inves- 
tigation and “guidance.” 

Home training plays a complementing 
rele in socializing the family. Blocks of 
families are placed under the watchful 
and zealous care of the house commissar 
who supervises offduty work programs, 
study and reading groups, and provides for 
politically progressive entertainment. 


Public Communications 


Public communications constitute an- 
other powerful medium for mass instruc- 
tion. Thus radio, screen, literature, and 
the press become textbooks for Party pur- 
poses. State-fed propaganda is constantly 
directed to the attention of all Soviet cit- 
izens. Reduction in interest is corrected 
by arousing sentiments and emotions on 
special holidays or during special seasons. 
The “hate program,” for example, is de- 
signed to awaken mass emotions against 
“Imperialist America.” 

The centralized world control of publi- 
cations simplifies effectiveness of this pro- 
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gram simultaneously all over the world. 
The agency which controls unity of pub- 
lication is the “Bureau of Cartoonists” 
which edits the Handbook for Artists and 
Cartoonists. This is a detailed outline or- 
dered for the use of propagandists and 
newsmen throughout the world. It pro- 
vides voluminous signs and symbols, and 
cartoons and pictures for the struggle 
against the “warmongering Capitalists.” 
Habitually, the depiction of a _ typical 
American soldier is shown with the soldier 
carrying a dripping bayonet, trodding un- 
der foot hapless women and children. 
These then can be exhibited at the same 
moment in the Daily Worker in New York, 
in a Chinese Talk Book in Hong Kong, 
and in Culture and Life in Moscow. When 
mention is made of such world leaders as 
President Eisenhower, Winston Churchill, 
or Syngman Rhee, specific drawings will 
be used. Ex-President Truman was often 
portrayed wearing swallowtails with top- 
hat, dollar bills dripping from his pock- 
ets, leering about with the face and tail 
of a fox. 


Youth Organizations 

Youth organizations provide an effec- 
tive means of training. Active training 
is thus built upon classroom principles. 
At a young age the Russian child is en- 
rolled in the “Pioneers”—the Soviet equiv- 
alent of the Boy Scouts. At the age of 
10 he joins the Komsomols which is really 
the’ junior party, or Student Youth Or- 
ganization. The objective of the Komsomol 
is twofold: in addition to being the in- 
strument for inculeating the doctrine, 
Philosophy, principles, and discipline of 
the Communist Party, it also serves as a 
security agency. Its members report upon 
the reliability and actions of their fel- 
low students, friends, relatives, and par- 
ents--for which blandishments and re- 
wards are given. One can liken this activity 
among the youth to a giant nationwide 
gam: of cops and robbers. This body is 


constitutionally established, has its own 
rules, and is controlled directly by the 
Party headquarters. 

The fact that there is currently an at- 
tempt to broaden the popular base of the 
Soviet regime is seen by the increase of 
membership within both the Party and the 
Komsomol in the Soviet Union. From Oc- 
tober 1952 to May 1953 there was an in- 
crease in Party membership of over 100,- 
000, bringing the present total up to well 
over 7 million members. If the Malenkov 
principle of “quality, not quantity,” has 
been followed these figures indicate some 
success of current indoctrination and 
training methods in education. There is 
even a greater increase among the Kom- 
somol. Pravda reports, on 27 May 1953, 
that present figures are 17 million. This 
represents an increase of over 1 million 
since October 1952. 


In the past, stirring youth congresses 
have been staged each year at one of the 
Soviet bloc capitals. These gatherings ap- 
parently have multifold objectives. Be- 
sides being a means for augmenting Party 
membership, they are used as a great in- 
spirational rally, as well as to extend 
the limits of the cold war. The Party in 
each country selects active delegates, both 
Communist and non-Communist, and pays 
all expenses to these gatherings. The stu- 
dents then return to their countries with 
definitely assigned objectives. In August 
19538, such a youth festival was held in 
Bucharest with 30,000 visitors. Signifi- 
cantly, 20,000 visiting students came from 
outside the Soviet bloc nations—many 
from the Western Hemisphere, including 
the United States. The chief organizations 
represented were the “World Federation 
of Democratic Youth,” and the “Interna- 
tional Union of Students.” The objectives 
for national “homework,” which followed 


_ the Party Line, consisted of two main 


themes—“Unity of Action,” and “Propa- 
ganda for Negotiations.” 
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Science and Religion 


It would be naive indeed to “discover” 
that there is widespread intervention by 
the Soviet political system in the field 
of scholarship and science. It should be 
realistically clear that the scholar, caught 
in the web of Communist Party control, 
must give increasing emphasis on ideo- 
logical conformity to the Party. Indeed, 
he must find an ideological basis for his 
own research work in the teachings of 
Marxism. The Government adds other ob- 
stacles to his path. His freedom of in- 
vestigation is greatly restricted by the 
“state secrets law,” by Government planned 
research, and by official insistance on 
work which has practical value to the na- 
tional economy. This principle was enun- 
ciated by A. V. Topchiyev, Main Scientific 
Secretary of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences, in Pravda, 25 August 1949: 


The Soviet scientist must remember that 


he labors not simply to develop spiritual 
culture in general—such culture does not 
exist—but to develop the Socialist, Com- 
munist culture. This means that in his 


creative activity he proceeds from the 
principles of the Marwist-Leninist world 
outlook, and fights implacably all mani- 
festations and survivals of the corrupt 
bourgeois ideology. This means that the 
Soviet scientist sees clearly the irrecon- 
cilable opposition between Socialist and 
bourgeois culture, and relies upon the 
Bolshevik Party approach in_ science, 
thrusting aside the reactionary tendencies 
of the professorial lackeys of imperialism. 


Since 1946 there has been a general 
reorganization and_ intensification of 
Party orthodoxy which has increased the 
work of Party organizations with scien- 
tific institutions. Since that time a large 
number of scientists have conformed by 
studying Marxism independently, in study 
groups, or in regular 2-year courses of- 
fered by the Party. By 1949, according 
to Trud, 12,000 scientific workers were 
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said to be studying in 35 universities of 
Marxism-Leninism. 

The Party criticism has attacked Soviet 
scholars, stressing two related themes— 
excessive objectivity, and international- 
ism. The objectivity under criticism is 
defined as preoccupation with technical 
data, neglect of Marxist theory and meth- 
od, thus posing a knotty problem for sci- 
entific administrators—they must abandon 
useful scientific discoveries which cannot 
be reconciled to Communist ideology and 
methods. One effective means of promot- 
ing these objectives lies in the practice of 
personnel placement. The Party advances 
only those “promising” students. 

Government controls, such as awarding 
academic degrees, making appointments, 
and offering patents and copyrights exclu- 
sively to Party members, are a successful 
means of controlling the behavior of sci- 
entists. Furthermore, there is a_ state 
secrets law referred to above. It classi- 
fies all unpublished scientific information 
as secret, and any exchange of such in- 
formation with foreign scientists subjects 
the individual to penalties of treason. 
Penalties for “unproved” crimes range 
from 4 to 20 years in a “corrective labor” 
camp, and if proved, the death penalty may 
be imposed. 

Western scientists have been selected 
as special targets in the forthcoming 
campaign by all Soviet scientific publica- 
tions and activities. This program, form- 
ulated at the “World Federation of Sci- 
entific Workers,” held on 12-14 September 
1953, emphasized the enlisting of Western 
scientists in the “peace camp.” It stressed 
the dangers inherent in atomic and bac- 
teriological weapons and urged all scien- 
tists to personally combat the develop- 
ment of such instruments of warfare. 

Since it is so overtly evident that the 
Russian Orthodox Church has fallen com- 
pletely under the direct control of the 
Communist Party, it is superfluous to dwell 
here on any detailed consideration. After 
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many years of intense, ruthless persecu- 
tion of all religious bodies, after frenzied 
attempts at indoctrination and mass mur- 
der, Yaroslavsky, President of the Mili- 
tant Atheists and chief promoter of the 
destruction of religion, exclaimed with 
dismay, “Religion is like a nail, the harder 
you strike it, the deeper it goes.” 

In 1948 Stalin himself took a hand in 
the formation of a secret branch of the 
Cominform for the express purpose of the 
destruction of religion. This branch is 
known as the Desinform. In the words of 
the Vatican radio, its first and foremost 
purpose is to “divide the faithful under 
the pretext of a purer faith, to under- 
mine the authority of the heads of the 
Church, and especially the Holy See.” At 
the Cominform Congress in Sofia in 1949, 
Stalin expressed deep displeasure at the 
continued existence of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Eastern Europe. On that occa- 
sion, according to Radio Vatican, he stated 
that he would be unable to risk another 
war “unless Rome were defeated first.” 

The Desinform agents are trained in 
“seminaries” conducted by former semi- 
nary students. Of the six known institu- 
tions, the principal one is located in a 
suburb of Moscow. One exists in Lithuania 
to train bogus priests for Northern Eu- 
rope, one in Costanza and another in Ro- 
mania for the Balkans, and still another 
in Feodosia for the Crimea. “Priests” for 
China have been trained in a school in 
Siberia since 1948. 

The Desinform works in absolute secret, 
Separated from the ordinary Soviet “ap- 
parat” system. So secret are its activities 
that -hiefs of local Communist parties do 
not know any agents sent out by the cen- 
tral oifice. KIPA, the Swiss Catholic News 
Agency, has reported that these Desin- 
form priests receive a 3-year course in 
Lati:, theology, and how to administer 
the Sacraments of the Latin Rite. Their 
Church is to be the Roman Branch of the 
Orth.dox Church. The Inter-Catholic Press 


reports that this antichurch is to be ad- 
ministered by the Patriarch of Moscow, 
and that all Catholics will be forced to 
join. Bishops and priests who refuse to 
join would be deported to the Soviet Union. 
The initial trial will be in Czechoslovakia. 

A National Catholic Welfare Conference 
(NCWC) news cable from London dis- 
closed the fact that by autumn 1951 there 
were 40,000 fake priests thus ordained in 
preparation for the new plan. Bishop Ivan 
Bucko—an escaped Ukrainian bishop— 
claims that these 40,000 priests are all 
agents of the secret police, and take or- 
ders only from Moscow. They are fanned 
out to their destined countries equipped 
with ordination papers, celebrets, and cre- 
dentials acceptable to genuine Catholic 
leaders. Many leave the Soviet Union be- 
fore completing their studies and attempt 
to work their way into real seminaries. 
At the Russicum Seminary in Rome several 
such agents were detected and expelled. 
A graduate of the Moscow “Seminary” 
was detected in Hungary, and another in 
Spain within a few months. 


Terror and Police 


So that the program of mass indoctrina- 
tion maintains the maximum degree of in- 
tensity, and thus attains political solidar- 
ity quickly, all human drives and emotions 
are exploited. Fear, since it is one of the 
most powerful of human forces for moti- 
vation, provides the natural complement 
to enforced indoctrination. Every artifice 
at the Government’s disposal is brought 
into play—from brute torture methods to 
refined psychological trickery. Overwhelm- 
ing coercion is used to induce compliance; 
fear of falling victim to one or all three 
of the terror systems—the purge, execu- 
tion, or slave labor. 


The political police system of the MVD 
is divided into multiple categories of se- 
cret activity. In carrying out the compli- 
cated task of control, instilling fear, and 
searching out flaws of behavior and char- 
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acter, the system becomes the eyes, ears, - 


and strong arm of the Government. it 
becomes an-abstract but effective training 
aid for Soviet education, and contains 
within its scope all thought control of 
the nation. 


Thought Control Abroad 

In applying Soviet methods of thought 
molding to other nations, the Communist 
authorities apparently profited by their 
mistakes during and after the Russian 
Revolution. Upon the subjugation of any 
country, early and continued attention is 
given to education and the organizing of 
the school systems along Soviet lines— 
employing the same framework and cen- 
tral control. Positive and thorough soviet- 
ization has been observed after the assimi- 
lation of each satellite nation, in the 
gradual takeover of China and North Ko- 
rea, and within those overrun sections of 
South Korea. In each case, to be sure, the 
temperament of the people, their customs, 
social structure, economic pattern, and re- 
ligion were given careful attention. The 
attack upon each of these traits was dif- 
ferent in each case. Methods necessarily 
varied. However, appalling as it is, it 
can be asserted that the youth of each 
subjugated country is educationally and 
ideologically abreast of Soviet youth. 


One area of exception could be that of 
national patriotism. Patriotism in the So- 
viet Union is fanatic—drilled into every 
student. Within the subjugated nations, 
patriotism is gradually dislodged from the 
home country and psychologically bent to- 
ward the Soviet Union. An examination 
of available data from each country re- 
veals that thought control methods applied 
to them, refined and speeded up though 
they are, nevertheless, are essentially the 
same as applied to the citizens of the 
Soviet Union. Total horizontal schooling, 
Party training, youth organizations, mass 
indoctrination, attacks on morality and 
religion, terror and police, slave labor— 
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all are steps in the master plan for 
thought seduction and control. 

It is a matter of record that in every 
subjugated country, all prominent politi- 
cal recalcitrants having been dealt with, 
special interest was given all other citi- 
zens of influence in any field. These were 
subjected to a private type of indoctrina- 
tion known as “brain-washing,” or “brain- 
cleansing,” during which the victim would 
be required to publicly acknowledge his 
“bourgeois sins,” proclaim the truth of 
Marxist teachings, and to become gener- 
ally a depersonalized automaton. The more 
important the person, the more intense 
would be the “cleansing” process. 

The Chinese Communists first used the 
term “brain-washing” to instill a kind of 
occult or esoteric terror. After the out- 
break of the Korean conflict, they claimed 
this process as a “secret and terrible 
weapon.” They had tried the same method 
upon their own people and students with 
some success. Actually it amounts to a 
highly stepped-up process of the educa- 
tional methods already described concern- 
ing Soviet schooling. 

The system appears to be an extension 
of the technique evolved by the famous So- 
viet biologist Pavlov who experimented 
on dogs and rats in his studies on the 
“conditioned reflex.” When a rat goes 
through the wrong door, he gets an electric 
shock; but when he goes through the right 
door, he gets a bit of cheese. Before long 
one can dispense with the shock and the 
cheese. His behavior has been “corrected.” 
The aims of this method now applied to 
the minds of men is to so condition the 
mind that it no longer reacts on a free 
will or rational basis, but responds to 
impulses implanted from outside. 


.. Process and Techniques 


Prolonged deprivation of sleep and con- 
tinued -interruption of rest when suffi- 
ciently protracted can have the same re 
sult as drugs. It paralyzes willpower, 
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produces hallucinations, and eventually 
permits the tormentor to impose his will 
upon his victim. The need for sleep gradu- 
ally displaces every other sensation,’ even 
hunger and thirst. It overcomes all re- 
sistance and all power of mental concen- 
tration. We know of the early use of this 
device in each of the celebrated cases in- 
volving Cardinal Mindszenty, William 
Oatis, Robert T. Bryan, Jr., and a host 
of missionaries in China, including Dr. 
Jchn D. Hayes, Francis Olin Stockwell, 
Father Joseph Schijns, Father Richard 
Cocquyt, Father Charles deRyck, Father 
Uldar Lebrun, Father Albert Van Lierde, 
Father Maurice Kavanaugh, Father Eu- 
gene Fahy, Father Mark Tennien, and 
Father Robert W. Greene. 


To the prolonged deprivation of sleep 
was added frequent and constant interrup- 
tions by interrogation teams. Many wit- 
nesses cite long intense sessions of un- 
broken questioning, unbroken instructions, 
repeating over and over the same thoughts. 
If the victim is under arrest and a crime 
is being sought, the nature of the ses- 
sion becomes a sadistic series of ques- 
tions, accompanied with various physical 
tortures as the occasion demands. In this 
case the objective is a confession. In 
others it may be merely conversion. In 
any case the production of fatigue is 
important. Exhaustion having been in- 
duced, as the level of consciousness de- 
scends, the only thoughts the victim is 
aware of is the stream of words repeated 
over and over by the interrogator or in- 
structor. Thus, a form of hypnosis seems 
to be produced where thoughts are no 
longer self-generated but infixed by the 
manipulator. 

he use of such drugs as Mescaline and 
‘palomine has been reported in the 
© celebrated cases, particularly in the 
of Cardinal Mindszenty and other 
peans; ‘and a drug the Chinese called 
y Cheng Yen Yao—true words med- 
—in the case of Robert T. Bryan, Jr. 


In addition to requiring erect posture 
for many hours, the Chinese displayed 
originality by tying their prison victims 
in grotesque positions, involving great 
pain, for long periods of time—in the case 
of Father Kavanaugh, his arms were hand- 
cuffed tightly behind his back, and he was 
forced to remain standing for 4 days with- 
out movement. Father Schijns recounts 
hanging by the wrists as “the worst tor- 
ture.” Colonel John K. Arnold, United 
States Air Force, relates similar and ad- 
ditional forms of torture. These tortures, 
augmented by beatings, clubbings, fiail- 
ings, and kickings are all calculated to 
draw out the “truth” as understood by 
the Communists. 


Psychological Methods 

Allied with the police and terror meth- 
ods is a further conditioning process in 
the form of mass accusation meetings and 
mob demonstrations where accusations are 
screamed against a victim. All “students” 
undergoing indoctrination, as well as the 
bulk of the local population, are forced 
to attend these spectacles. The use of 
mob demonstration is a powerful instru- 
ment with which to terrify an individual 
and convince him of the uselessness of 
resistance. 


The creation of a sense of isolation 
and the futility of resistance together 
with a feeling of utter dependence upon 
the interrogator or instructor is gradu- 
ally attained. He is denied counsel, and 
all hope of rescue is denied him. There 
are no avenues of redress. The final re- 
sults are desires to capitulate. 

Full use is made of the demoralizing 
situation where fellow prisoners or stu- 
dents are used as “stool pigeons and spies.” 
After a long term of isolation he is placed 
among other “progressives” who have seen 
the light, and carry on the thought-cleans- 
ing process by suggesting self-criticism 
and confession.:Fhey report on the accused 
or unenlightened, and report to him ru- 
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mors and threats which further the process 
of breaking his spirit. 

The treatment is often varied; the pace 
is changed; and there is alternation be- 
tween leniency and severity. This is often 
successful. 

A further device which is always em- 
ployed is the enforced writing of a self- 
disclosure, comprising a detailed account 
of his entire life, disclosure of his family 
background, education, friends, relatives, 
and hobbies. These also must include pres- 
ent interrogation summaries, doctrines 
taught, and his appreciation of them. Of- 
ten he must rewrite the entire account 
without retaining a copy. Thus the Com- 
munists, beyond the pressures already de- 
scribed, employ every describable trick 
to confuse and entrap the individual. 


There is adequate testimony in our own 
hands which reveals that the Communists 
employed psychological pressure methods 
upon our American prisoners of war. The 
entire picture presented was one of su- 
preme degradation where Americans saw 
themselves filthy, full of lice, wounds un- 
tended and full of magots; sickness regu- 
lated to a point just short of death; un- 
shaven and without a bath for as long 
as a year; men in rags, exposed to the 
elements; fed with carefully measured 
quantities and qualities, often served in 
rusty cans; men isolated, and exposed to 
a battery of interrogators, bullied, de- 
prived of sleep, and ruthlessly browbeaten 
into a state of mental anguish. The tight- 
ened grip would be relaxed only when a 
man was in a dying condition, or when 
he showed signs of cooperation. Into this 
controlled environment was introduced 
psychological trickery, under extreme con- 
ditions of fatigue. The constant repetition 
of the Communist line, over and over 
again; a prisoner’s repetition of it, his 
own criticism and understanding of it— 
all accumulated to cause a fatigue hypno- 
sis coupled with fear, hunger, and aban- 
donment. The result was discouraged, 
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broken men, many of whom wrote con- 
fessions, and some became “progressives” 
to varying degrees. Many were induced to 
write or sign atrocity stories. 

A careful scrutiny of the background of 
the Little Switch repatriated prisoners 
of war reveals the fact that there evi- 
dently existed a common denominator in 
the character and background of each 
prisoner who succumbed in any degree to 
Communist indoctrination. Repeated biog- 
raphies demanded of them revealed these 
factors to their captors. They are: 

1. A product of a broken home result- 
ing in a lack of strong family ties. 

2. A lack of strong religious convic- 
tions; lack of active faith, moral prin- 
ciples, and consequent discipline. 

3. A lack of strong unit or organiza- 
tional ties. 


Ideological Mobilization 

The sum total of the ideological mar- 
shalling of forces in America today, in 
brief, comprises the following activities: 
the cold war waged by experts who have 
access to the facts; new books treating 
of communism and its philosophy, social 
character, its sinister objectives together 
with a few counterproposals; articles 
which describe sensational aspects of the 
cold war; and radio and television panels, 
movies, and lectures. 

However, there is little coordination and 
cooperation between church groups, and 
less understanding, mutual sympathy, and 
“work-togetherness.” Unfortunately the 
Communists have capitalized on these bar- 
riers of misunderstanding, seeking in every 
possible way to widen the breach between 
them, and with some success. The Party 
Line working through popular fronts, 
youth groups, the uninitiated, and dupes 
has made much of religious differences. 
Violent anti-Protestant and anti-Catholic 
tracts have appeared, written by the same 
Communist cells and placed in public 
places such as libraries, reading rooms, 
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railway stations, terminals, and even in 
churches. 
Education 

In spite of all the mass media of com- 
munication, of intensity of effort by party, 
pressure groups and civic organizations, 
and churches, one fact remains unchanged: 
The American people are not actively con- 
cerned with national issues—much less 
with ideological battles. 

Does the public complacency stem from 
the school system? It cannot be denied 
that from one point of view, America is 
an unschooled nation. The 1950 census 
according to Harold D. Lasswell shows 
that the majority of the population has 
not gone much beyond the eighth grade; 
that among the 25-year bracket 1 in 70 
had finished high school, and 1 in 7 had 
finished college. Now, it is an established 
fact that there is a positive relationship 
between informed interest in public af- 
fairs and the length of exposure to educa- 
tional institutions. 

Upon analysis it appears that the mod- 
ern trend in public schools is more and 
more to avoid teaching principles—either 
disciplinary, moral, patriotic, philosophic, 
or theological—and to stress teaching of 
mere material facts. 

Teachers have access to our population 
at least for 8 formative years, and still 
they have not succeeded in enlarging the 
scope of curiosity and knowledge of na- 
tional or international problems which 
will outlive the classroom. It is idle to 
assume that public indifference to these 
things depends on the struggle for live- 
lihood or upon income. History disproves 
that. Hence it must be concluded that 
school effectiveness depends very largely 
upon encouragement given at home toward 
classroom achievement, upon interest in 
school discipline, and of the teachings 
concerning the great issues. 

At the academic and university level 
there is a divisive tendency caused by 
ove: specialization. The university is no 


longer a “universe,” but a “multiverse” 
with variegated and new activities pop- 
ping off in all directions. Hence there is 
no true frame of reference in relation to 
goal values of a free society, and in the 
sense of timing introduced by continuing 
crisis. 
Intellectual Resources 

An audit of intellectual resources will 
show wide gaps. In most academic insti- 
tutions the entire field of military, naval, 
and air strategy is an unknown continent. 
Ideologies and systems of morals, polit- 
ical science, and philosophy are tightly 
compartmented and highly elective; nor do 
these courses in political science, despite 
long concern for the “state,” typically 
have seminars or courses on strategy, or 
how the armed forces can be articulated 
with the needs of a free society. Military 
history is often lacking in departments 
of history. Departments of economics do 
not generally concentrate on problems of 
total or partial mobilization of economy 
with minimum loss of freedom, nor are 
positive countermeasures formulated which 
will thwart the avowed destructive aims 
of the Soviet Union toward American 
economy and American standards of liv- 
ing. Departments of philosophy do not 
normally have courses on the political and 
social ethics of coercion related to modern 
social situations. 


Within the Service 


The service is in the position to wit- 
ness and judge this spirit of complacency 
brought into its ranks from civilian life 
by newly created enlisted men and offi- 
cers, but it can do little to correct this 
serious defect on the family and commu- 
nity level. 

As for Army personnel, attempts have 
been made to reach the troops, both in 
the Troop Information and Education 
(TI&E) and Character Guidance pro- 
grams, and to elevate the deficient educa- 
tional level as well as to instill positive 
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fundamentals of citizenship and morality. 
Statistics show that, after intensive screen- 
ing, 7 percent of inductees which the Army 
retains cannot read or write; and 12 per- 
cent have no religious moral training. 
However, due to the limited term of serv- 
ice, shortage of trained instructor per- 
sonnel in TI&E fields, the full training 
schedule, and manner of presenting infor- 
mation and character guidance programs, 
together with subject matter treated, re- 
duce the efficacy and value of such pro- 
grams. 

As to the individual soldier, he has 
carried with him into military life an 
accustomed reliance upon ease, luxury, 
and the pursuit of idle entertainment in- 
duced by current high standards of living. 

His talents for work, creativeness, self- 
reliance, and self-improvement have of- 
ten never been awakened. He is wanting 
not only in education, but often lacks such 
basic things as knowledge of self-preser- 
vation under conditions of privation; lack 
of acceptable social habits; moral train- 
ing; and solid religious principles. Com- 
manders are frequently appalled at the 
lack of understanding on the part of 
young soldiers as to such basic questions 
as: What is America; the conditions 
which would force America to fight; the 
reasons for risking his life on the field 
of battle—are they merely to protect prop- 
erty, national rights, or are they for the 
fundamental rights underlying life itself? 
These appalling deficiencies today are oc- 
cupying the attention of a good many 
Army commanders, civic leaders, Govern- 
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ment officials, and clergymen. The Presi- 
dent himself, referring to them, exclaimed 
with dismay: “It is not juvenile delin- 
quency, it is parental delinquency.” 


Conclusions 


It is concluded that: 

1. Thought control within the Soviet 
bloc nations is solidly entrenched through 
the agency both of formal education and 
mass indoctrination to the degree where 
the younger generation is completely dis- 
torted mentally as to objectivity concern- 
ing themselves and the outside world. 

2. This generation is being employed 
as the implementing instrumentality to 
wage worldwide ideological struggle, and 
to foment a world revolution by means of 
patiently planned infiltration, organiza- 
tion, subversion, and all manner of sabo- 
tage, both physical and psychological. 

3. This organized group will operate 
through such forces as popular “fronts,” 
with special attention to the fields of pol- 
itics, science, religion, and education. 

4, Every effort will be made to convert 
captive Westerners by means of rigorous 
indoctrination; and where this fails, to 
impute to them political crimes through 
signed “confessions” induced by brain- 
warfare and torture methods. 

5. The ideological threat to American 
freedoms is not generally understood as 
to its scope or seriousness and is not 
countered energetically either in the field 
of education, in the schools, in the homes, 
in organized religious bodies, or generally 
within the body politic of the Nation. 
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LOGISTICS AND THE SUPERWEAPONS 


Major Thomas J. McDonald, Ordnance Corps 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


\ \ HAT does the logistician do to pre- 
pare for superwar? What are the reali- 
ties of supply which must be faced under 
the threat of special purpose weapons? 

The answers to these questions will be 
coming in for years, perhaps for decades, 
but it is an overriding fact that our 
logistical organization must continue to 
provide the present, everyday variety of 
logistical support. We cannot hazard the 
loss of today’s battle in deference to the 
nebulous threat of special purpose weap- 
ons. 

We must prevent the sudden intrusion 
of such weapons from rendering us im- 
potent at a moment when the side emerg- 
ing from atomic chaos most swiftly can 
finish the war on its own terms. 

What course must the strategic com- 
mander and his logistician take in plan- 
ning during a cold war to prepare for both 
nonnuclear and limited nuclear war, or 
possibly thermonuclear war in the most 
destructive sense? 

Any logistician who has pondered the 
effect of air attack, not to mention thermo- 
nuclear attack, on such concentrations as 
the Normandy beaches, the staging areas 
in the United Kingdom, the port area of 


Pusan, or any one of 25 other places that 
were the pulsing hearts of major United 
States operations, recognizes the absolute 
vacuum which would have to be filled 
quickly if such a blow were not to disrupt 
our combat effort fatally. 

One reaction to the above is “This is 
just a fact of life. We will spread out, 
move installations farther back and come 
in over many beaches instead of a few 
ports.” It would seem, however, that we 
need more than common agreement to dis- 
perse and duplicate. A new and dynamic 
approach is needed to the subject of logis- 
tics in the combat theater, based on: 

1. Careful screening of our equipment 
needs. 

2. Full use of all applicable develop- 
ments in the field of communications. 

3. Much more airlift for the support of 
ground force operations. 

4. Radical improvements in the overland 
capabilities of land transport. 

5. Logistical reorganization. 

The last should be designed to exploit 
all the possibilities which exist from the 
most modern to the most primitive. They 
all may be required. 

Let us consider the concessions which 
must be made in “conventional’’ logistics 
planning to assure reasonable recupera- 
bility in the event the enemy exercises his 
most potent capability against us. We 
must be able to do more than care for sur- 
vivors, put out the fires, and accomplish 
the hundreds of things implied in “Area 


Changes in organization for sake of change must be avoided. Logis- 
tical planning should be oriented on the essentials, however, since 
figiiting forces will be no better than the logistics system behind them 
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Damage Control’ (or civil defense). We 
must be able to patch up the hole in the 
logistics pipeline quickly so that critical 
support continues to flow to the combat 
elements. This means firm local priorities 
on performance of recovery tasks, tight 
control over all operations in the area, 
and determined, even ruthless concentra- 
tion on a renewal of combat support. 


Two Primary Implications 

Limiting speculation to the theater of 
operations and drawing on military his- 
tory for guidance, there would seem to 
be two main implications to the use of 
superweapons. 

1. The enemy’s ability to penetrate 
deep behind our lines with fantastically 
destructive force. This dictates withhold- 
ing of large portions of our supplies and 
major installations farther to the rear. 
It also indicates a need for dispersion and 
duplication of stockages, facilities, and 
control headquarters. 

2. Our ability to strike with similar 
destructive power. In order that we may 
be able to exploit this forcefully, we will 
need continuous and diverse supplies and 
services forward. The need for this sup- 
port will probably increase over past ex- 
perience and it will be compressed into a 
shorter period of time. Armored spear- 
heads penetrating deep in the wake of a 
superweapons attack will consume great 
quantities of fuel. Another factor which 
contradicts the idea of withholding sup- 
plies to the rear is the need for keeping 
our forward reserve units well dispersed. 
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We can only concentrate them for fleeting 
periods, in the event of superwar, or we 
increase their vulnerability to special pur- 
pose weapons. This will impose new 
burdens on the logistics system. 


Considerations 

Let us consider some other less obvious 
conditions which affect our analysis. First, 
it is an often ignored fact that the fewer 
end items, or pieces of hardware, in our 
forward units—whether they be tanks, 
guns, or trucks—the more likely it is that 
those which we do have will be effectively 
employed. If we have too many items of 
equipment—as frequently happens—and 
many of them are in the wrong place or 
disposed in a secondary role, it is the 
nature of our system that these excess 
items will drain off large quantities of 
maintenance and logistical support from 
the main effort. This militates against as- 
signment of matériel to subordinate units 
when it may only occasionally be used to 
full advantage. Total numbers should be 
reduced if possible and the remainder more 
efficiently employed under higher, central- 


‘ized control. 


Second, the simpler and easier our equip- 
ment is to maintain and operate, the less 
difficulty there is in providing mainte- 
nance and support, not to mention train- 
ing replacements to operate it. The 
greater the variety of maintenance parts 
and the greater the volume of supply re- 
quired, the more complex the logistical 
task. Where this is true in old style con- 
ventional warfare, as demonstrated by the 
Germans in the Soviet Union and Africa, 
it is even more applicable in the thermo- 
nuclear era, when normal obstacles to 
continuous support such as distance and 
inadequate procedures are compounded by 
atomic interdiction. We Must Simplify 
Our Requirements. 

To draw the idea out to absurd lengths, 
as the mushroom cloud subsides over the 
battlefield, the adversary who gets his 
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hands on a workable crossbow may be in 
far better condition tactically than his 
opposite number in an inoperative tank. 
Third, the degree of dispersion which 
we may effect depends upon our ability to 
reconcentrate when required, and this de- 
pends upon whether we are reconcentrat- 
ing by “A” frames on men’s backs, carts, 
trucks, railroads, or aircraft. A large 
number of “A” frames on the backs of will- 
ing bearers might be as effective as air- 
craft—and could be more effective than a 
mechanical transportation system which 
cannot function for lack of fuel or parts. 
Fourth, the lines of communication upon 
which our armies depend have grown so 
cumbersome and assumed such fixed and 
static proportions that they lend them- 
selves to atomic interdiction. The complex 
port, rail, highway, and communications 
systems upon which we depend for the 
movement of stores and the great ware- 
house concentrations which we have set 
up at various stages in the system are 
extremely vulnerable. Let us also remem- 
ber that quite apart from atomic weapons, 
our nonnuclear firepower, and probably 
that of our potential adversary, has in- 
creased tremendously since the end of 
World War II. The range and effective- 
ness of artillery, rockets, and guided mis- 
siles which can be employed by ground 
forces against deep targets in the enemy 
rear have drastically increased. Rockets 
such as the V-1 and V-2, which caused con- 
sternation when directed at London, Ant- 
werp, and Liége, are now developed to a 
degree that makes their World War II 
use seem ineffectual. Increased ranges 
and accuracy, even with nonnuclear war- 
heacis, will create an entirely different en- 
vironment in rear logistical areas. 
“inally, changes in technology have 
ma:'s many logistical planning statistics 
obsvlete. Jet aircraft and increased use 
of Army aircraft and armored vehicles 
will greatly increase day-to-day require- 
mei's for fuel. Even if fewer “days 


of supply” are stored in forward areas it 
may be that the total quantities forward 
must be as great or greater than formerly. 

Discussion of the basic questions in 
light of the foregoing consideration indi- 
cates: 

1. We should redouble intense efforts 
already underway to reduce total numbers 
of those equipment items which can with 
some inconvenience be eliminated, and to 
simplify and standardize equipment and 
parts for everything which is retained. 
We must take decisive steps to reduce the 
volume of our logistical needs, particu- 
larly in heavy tonnage items such as fuel 
and ammunition. All the frills must go. 
Vast numbers of vehicles, especially sen- 
sitive, complicated vehicles, may be an 
impediment to mobility in the combat 
zone. As an eminent British commander 
has stated, “The most mobile piece of 
equipment in the world is still the hob- 
nailed boot.” 

2. Far more effective systems must be 
developed for determining and reporting 
sudden, critical supply needs. A swiftly 
responsive system of supply is needed 
laterally within a theater, and directly 
from the Zone of Interior to an overseas 
theater. Much can be done here with elec- 
tronic and mechanical tabulating equip- 
ment of simple, durable design, but we 
must pare down total stockages and sim- 
plify procedures. 

8. A carefully devised system of priori- 
ties must be established to ensure that the 
transportation, which will certainly be 
overtaxed, is used only for those purposes 
best calculated to advance the national in- 
terest. For example, the diversion of vital 
airlift for relief in a devastated metro- 
politan area might prevent the launching 
of an airborne exploiting force which is 
needed to assure the success of our own 
offensive and the very outcome of the war. 
Central control of all transportation 
means is essential in order to ensure its 
most flexible use. 
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Contrary to our present policy of using 
“the most economical means of transpor- 
tation first, and to the utmost,” we must 
develop all means. We must be so prepared 
for nuclear interdiction that we can aban- 
don the fixed lines of communication on 
which we have depended, and shift to a 
fluid system without fixed lines. Just as 
the Navy sends convoys of transports 
across the broad expanse of the ocean, we 
must be able to launch convoys of vehicles 
suited to cross-country as well as highway 
movement. Even more important we must 
have adequate numbers of cargo-carrying 
aircraft to transport the minimum essen- 
tials of ammunition, fuel, and critical parts 
which are necessary for continuance or 
early renewal of tactical operations in 
areas which have had large nuclear or 
thermonuclear strikes. We must also pre- 
pare to exploit the most primitive and least 
efficient means of transportation. 

4. Supply areas and lines of communi- 
cation must be set up in sufficient number 
and far enough from each other so that 
an assault with superweapons is not likely 
to render them all useless. The locations 
and nature of the installations must be 
kept as secret as possible. Their stores 
must be balanced to meet the most urgent 
needs in the worst situation. 

At every stage of the logistical pipeline 
two or more storage depots for those com- 
modities which are considered absolutely 
essential for the conduct of operations 
must be established, at least on a standby 
basis, and we must duplicate other critical 
facilities where necessary. 

Alternate plans must exist for the ex- 
peditious transfer of these supplies to 
field army units to replace vast quantities 
of Army stores which may be destroyed 
in a sudden strike. 

These measures are in the category of 
procedures or ways of conducting opera- 
tions, but the question of organization to 
carry out these operations is more funda- 
mental. 
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Changes in organization for the sake of 
change must be avoided. New organiza- 
tional ideas should be introduced only on 
the basis of evidence acceptable to those 
who have dealt with practical problems of 
logistics during war, and have been ex- 
posed to the latest thinking concerning the 
potentialities of new weapons systems and 
what the battlefield will look like. Radical 
changes advocated by individuals who 
lack the above background should be ap- 
praised critically. 

An organization is needed which can 
support combat operations adequately un- 
der the worst conditions. It must function 
in an economical manner. It should contain 
as few echelons of authority between top 
leadership and the working level as is con- 
sistent with the span of control at each 
level. Time spent between action and re- 
action is thus reduced and resistance to 
the flow of information up and down is 
minimized. 

The working level is considered to con- 
sist of the ports, depots, hospitals, main- 
tenance installations, and supply points. 
These installations should be supervised 
by local command headquarters in the 
general areas where these facilities are 
located. These headquarters must assure 
that available transportation, facilities, 
equipment, and labor means of all kinds 
are effectively employed; that recovery in 
the event of disaster is carried out in a 
manner calculated to best meet the over- 
all needs of the fighting forces; and that 
security measures against various enemy 
threats, such as guerrilla and airborne at- 
tack, are integrated. 

If there are territorial and other non- 
logistical problems, such as leave or re- 
habilitation centers, these needs must be 
met. These local command headquarters 
are required to control complexes of in- 
stallations at ports, intermediate points 
on our supply lines, and areas direcily to 
the rear of our field armies. They must 
coordinate the groupments or clusters of 
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units and facilities which comprise the 
different segments of the logistics pipeline, 
and act as the nerve centers for control of 
the logistics flow. They should be located 
in what are now known as “maintenance 
areas.” Whether these headquarters are 
called “districts,” “areas,” or “sections,” 
they will be directly responsible to the 
communications zone headquarters. 

These local command headquarters will 


performed by the G2, G3, G5, and area 
damage controller. This relieves the local 
command headquarters of concern for any 
matters which do not bear directly on 
logistical operations. Coordination will 
be effected with these local commanders 
as necessary in all planning and partic- 
ularly with respect to rear area defense. 
A typical structure for logistical organi- 
zation in a theater of operations might 
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have full responsibility and all necessary 
authority within the area containing their 
installations. This will include civil af- 
fairs, military government, rear area de- 
fense, area damage control, and any other 
necessary functions in addition to logisti- 
cal responsibilities. They will not be re- 
sponsible, however, for territorial control 
outside the “maintenance areas.” All such 
territory will be under the direct super- 
vision of the communications zone head- 
quarters which will have a territorial con- 
trol agency to handle all “nonlogistical” 
matters outside the maintenance areas 
but within the communications zone. This 
agen:y will perform the functions now 


appear similar to the one shown in Fig- 
ures 1 and 2. 

The communications zone commander 
would exercise centralized control of the 
over-all flow of matériel, supplies, and 
troops through his technical and admin- 
istrative service officers. Let us capitalize 
on the high technological developments in 
communication systems. We need not de- 
centralize control because of dispersion 
and distance. We must seek greater flexi- 
bility by centralized, long-distance control 
of the logistics flow. The air forces can 
do it and effect swift concentrations of air- 
craft. The logisticians must organize on 
a similar basis. They will direct the move- 
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ment of specific items from various points 
within the pipeline through the various 
intersectional transportation means: wa- 
terways, pipelines, railroads, highways 
(including improvised cross-country 
means), and air. 

All of these means would be under the 
over-all control of the transportation con- 
trol group in the communications zone 
headquarters which would direct the flow 
forward and to the rear on the most ef- 
fective basis; the system will function 
under centralized control, with various al- 
ternate headquarters and communication 
systems to facilitate continuance, in spite 
of heavy enemy efforts to interdict. 

The operating segments of the systems 
would contain the various port or beach 
facilities, the depots, the railheads, truck- 
heads, tank farms, maintenance facilities, 
and hospitals which are required at various 
stages of the logistics system. Although 
these facilities would be widely dispersed, 
the necessary local control would be exer- 
cised by the local command headquarters 
which would direct all common efforts, 
railhead capacity, labor, defense, disci- 
pline, law, order, and, if necessary, mili- 
tary government. This headquarters would 
also arbitrate local problems involving 
transportation assigned to its subordinate 
elements. There would be no separate local 
headquarters organized in the maintenance 
areas to deal with matters unrelated to 
the logistics mission. 

The local commander must exercise wide 
civil affairs and military government 
jurisdiction in order to assure the unin- 
terrupted flow of support to the combat 
forces which may be otherwise compro- 
mised. He may require extensive staff 
assistance to implement his responsibilities 
along this line but it is important that 
their activities be coordinated closely with 
local military requirements. 

Let us consider the internal organiza- 
tional structure. Historically it has been 
the nation which goes down to defeat in 
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war which later rebuilds its military ap- 
paratus along radically different organi- 
zational lines. Usually the victor is com- 
placent and less inclined to drastically 
change his organization and technique. 
Fortunately, this country, a victor in 
World War II, has not been lulled into a 
feeling of smug satisfaction over the 
structure which brought us victory. The 
pressure of atomic reality and the vitality 
engendered from a “unification” of the 
services has had a stimulating effect on 
our thinking processes. We are looking for 
better organization and systems at the 
same time that we strive for improve- 
ments in the matériel field. Rather than 
requiring greater stimulus, we would be 
well advised to tread with caution. The 
next few years are fraught with peril. 

We must avoid “change for the sake of 
change” like the plague. Revampments 
in organization which make wholesale 
changes can eventually be assimilated but 
the process may take years. We may suf- 
fer severely if the period of emergency 
arrives while we are in “midstream” on 
a radical change of organization. New 
relationships and methods of operation 
are developed slowly and confusion during 
the first few weeks and months of an 
atomic war will only be compounded by 
unfamiliar organization. 

Serious departures running counter to 
well-tested organization should be viewed 
askance, for any disruptions created will 
be felt for years, and the next year or two 
may be too critical a period to develop 
complicated new relationships. 

It seems, however, that at staff level in 
logistical headquarters as many related 
activities as possible should be grouped 
together for control and coordination. Re- 
grouping, if necessary, should be effected 
so that closely associated activities are 


- grouped together, while unrelated activi- 


ties are separated. However, we must not 
sacrifice the organization needed for all- 
out war to save money during peacetime. 
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The grouping of activities should be based 
on the overriding consideration of war— 
essentiality. 

If we were organizing an industrial op- 
eration it would be proper to group similar 
functions together, but the key to logistics 
for combat lies in a separation of vitally 
essential operations from less essential op- 
erations. In other words those aspects of 
logistics which deal with fighting power 


with the particular items that are most 
vitally needed at the front, so that they 
arrive in time to serve their purpose. 
Lord Beaverbrook is reputed to have 
said, during the critical days of the Battle 
of Britain, when machine tools were being 
set up on the concrete slabs of swimming 
pools and peers were forming for infantry 
training with the home guard, “Organiza- 
tion is the bitter enemy of improvisation.” 
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should be separated from other less essen- 
tial areas. The system should be arranged 
so that vital areas can receive top-level, 
firsthand, and continuing attention, rather 
than being lumped into neat organizational 
charts which submerge special combat re- 
quirements amid a welter of less impor- 
tant activities. 


Conclusion 
The major logistical and tactical com- 
Mancers must have direct access to their 
key icchnical specialists in order to gear 
the entire operation to the primary con- 
Sideration of keeping the “pipeline” mov- 
ing <clectively, not just with “tons,” but 


He meant that which is rigid and stulti- 
fied in the interest of simplicity or uni- 
formity may defeat imaginative ap- 
proaches to pressing problems. 

In reorganizing we must single out our 
most important problem areas for inde- 
pendent thinking, not only by a qualified, 
experienced staff, but by the commander. 
Here we apply the basic principle of man- 
agement which requires that we simplify 
and standardize as much of our work as 
possible so that we have time for top man- 
agement to deal with nonroutine matters. 

This is important if the maximum 
amount of logistical planning is to be ap- 
plied toward our success in those several 
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hours and perhaps days after the full 
weight of an enemy’s attack strikes at the 
vitals of the logistical system behind our 
armies and army groups. 

Retaliation—if our own atomic stock- 
piles survive—may hold up the enemy’s 
advance, but if such a cataclysmic event 
should ever happen we must be able to do 
more than retaliate. We must prepare 
quickly to close in the logistical vacuum 
created by his weapons so as to press for- 
ward as swiftly as possible before he re- 
covers from our massive blows. One of 
the anomolies of the present situation is 
that a primitive country whose people 
have barely a subsistence level under the 
best conditions will be able to regain a 
level of comparative “normality” more 
quickly after sustaining a superweapon 
assault than a highly developed nation 
such as our own. 
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The total period of time in which our 
potential adversary may be confounded by 
our attack may be shorter than we imagine. 
Vigorous control measures and harsh and 
unrelenting discipline over his civil as 
well as military forces will be a further 
factor in reinstituting his logistics flow. 
Our greater regard for humanitarian con- 
siderations and unwillingness to apply 
absolute authority may delay our own par- 
allel efforts. In any event we must be pre- 
pared to exploit the enemy’s chaos and 
confusion with ground forces—airborne, 
armored, and infantry well supported by 
the most critical kinds of supply. 

We must be able to exploit his initial 
confusion fully with forces capable of 
fighting on the ground. Logistical plan- 
ning should be oriented on the essentials. 
Our fighting forces will be no better than 
the logistics system behind them. 
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YOUR PLACE 
IN POLITICO-MILITARY POLICY 


Lieutenant Colonel Jack J. Wagstaff, Infantry 
Commander, 2d Battalion, 22d Infantry, 4th Infantry Division 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


7 article will conclude that it is 
the responsibility of every Army officer to 
inform himself of United States Army 
politico-military policy. At the outset, 
however, one cardinal principle should be 
crystal clear. That principle is that the 
primary duty of every military man is to 
fight and the primary responsibility of 
every line officer is to lead troops in com- 
bat. The point of this article is that war- 
fare today—either hot or cold—is so total 
in nature that a basic knowledge of high- 
level policy matters is an asset which 
improves an officer’s ability to fulfill his 
primary mission of carrying the fight to 
the enemy. 

Training in the politico-military field 
should start the day an officer is commis- 
sioned and continue until the day he re- 
tires. This has not been the case in the 
past. General Herman Beukema, Profes- 
sor of Social Science at the United States 
Military Academy for many years said: 


We have not, until recently, had even 
a semblance of a politico-military policy 
in the United States Army, nor have we 


sought to train our officers in that field. 
Generals Eisenhower, Marshall, Bradley, 
and Ridgway learned the hard way. This 
is a basic error which we must rectify. 


What are the United States Army po- 
litico-military policy matters? In general 
they embrace the United States Army’s 
objectives, procedures, and positions in 
fulfilling its responsibilities in the conduct 
of national policy matters, particularly 
United States foreign policy. For example, 
it is the responsibility of the Secretary of 
the Army and his Chief of Staff to ensure 
that the military implications of our for- 
eign and domestic policy are fully con- 
sidered in the formulation of national 
policy. Current examples of politico- 
military policy problems include: the crea- 
tion of a German Army; utilization of 
atomic weapons; organization and conduct 
of international defense arrangements; 
defense of Formosa; war in Indochina; 
and defense of the Middle East. 

Today the professional Army officer 
must have a general understanding of the 
political aspects of his military problems 
and vice versa. Such knowledge is im- 
portant to officers of every rank and is 
absolutely essential to the conduct of in- 
termediate and high-level staff and com- 
mand. A _ conservative estimate would 
rank such understanding just behind the 
requirement for a solid knowledge of the 


Generals Eisenhower, Marshall, Bradley, and Ridgway had to learn 
poli!ico-military policy the hard way. We can correct this error by 
trai:iing American military officers for their future roles in this field 
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military subjects of tactics, intelligence, 
and logistics. 


Background 

This new requirement placed on Army 
officers is merely a reflection of the United 
States new national position as the world’s 
leader. In this day and age of internation- 
alism, it is hard to believe that one of our 
most respected Presidents made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The great rule of conduct for us in re- 
gard to foreign nations is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as pos- 
sible. . . . Europe has a set of primary 
interests which to us have none or very 
remote relation. ... Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate our- 
selves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her [European] politics, 
or the ordinary combinations and coali- 
tions of her friendships or enmities. 


That President was General George 
Washington and the statement is from his 
Farewell Address of 1796. 

President Monroe solidified this policy 
in the famous doctrine bearing his name, 
and isolationism became a guidepost of 
United States foreign policy from 1823 to 


World War I. Congress reiterated this 
attitude as late as 1907 in reservations 
made to the Hague Convention of 1907. 


Nothing contained in this convention 
shall be construed as to require the United 
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States of America to depart from its tra- 
ditional policy of not intruding upon, in- 
terfering with, or entangling itself in the 
political questions of policy or internal 
administration of any foreign state. ... 


Despite this long tradition of concen- 
trating on our own internal affairs, the 
last real attempt by the United States to 
stay out of world affairs was in the mock 
neutrality we maintained during the early 
years of World War I and still later our 
disinclination to join the League of Na- 
tions—which we had sponsored. 

The United States, as a result of her 
physical strength, material wealth, and 
the resourcefulness of her people, emerged 
from World War II as the undisputed 
leader of the free world. Steps toward this 
inevitable position of international leader- 
ship have been marked by such important 
milestones as: destroyers for offshore is- 
lands; lend-lease to Allies; war crime 
trials; United Nations activities; organi- 
zation of NATO; Korean conflict; organi- 
zation of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO); and defense of 
Formosa. 


Our Position 

Our people speak of Dien Bien Phu, 
Siberia, Tachen, and Midway in the same 
breath with Des Moines and Schenectady. 
Imagine President George Washington’s 
amazement should he have received the 
same fare in his morning paper as the 
average American is now accustomed to 
reading as he gulps his morning coffee. 
The entire front page bears evidence of 
the mixture of political and military af- 
fairs. 

The free people of the world have placed 
the United States in a position of respon- 
sibility and that is fitting and proper since 
pewer and responsibility are coextensive. 
From the Monroe Doctrine to world leader- 
ship was a long journey. A detailed exam- 
ination of the responsibilities inherent in 
this world leadership reveals that the 
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conduct or character of leadership has 
changed too. 

The basic elements of international 
leadership include political, economic, 
spiritual, psychological, and military re- 
sponsibilities. The military element is 
nothing new, but what is new is its over- 
powering importance in comparison with 
the other elements. The day of striped 
pants and war in defense of slighted honor 
—the United States fought her first bat- 
tles in Korea in 1871 as a result of an 
insulting remark—is gone. 

The reason for this change is that not 
only are we threatened by a totalitarianism 
which knows no honor, but also intercon- 
tinental airpower has eliminated our pro- 
tective frontiers. As a result, physical de- 
fense becomes a foremost consideration 
in all national problems. The United States 
and the other free nations of the world 
have, to an unprecedented degree, been 
required to maintain military strength as 
an instrument of national policy. The 
rapidity of this change in emphasis has 
been startling. Most private citizens 20 
years ago had never heard the names of 
ranking military officers. Today, every ut- 
terance of these officials is headline news. 
In this—the evolution of the character of 
world leadership—the Army has rightfully 
assumed its share of the new and heavy 
burden placed on the military forces. 

Yes, something new and big has been 
added and each Army officer has a share 
of this new responsibility. Generals Eisen- 
hower, Marshall, and Bradley had to learn 
the politico-military policy business the 
hard way. They did well despite the fact 
that they had no formal, and very little 
informal, training in the field. Presently, 
our new generation of senior officers has 
had io face the difficult problems created 
by the cold war and by Korea. 

Hew about the future? Every officer 
must, as General Beukema has said, be 
prepired to operate in this new field of 
milit:ry responsibility, the politico-mili- 


tary policy sphere. These matters are al- 
ready the subject of primary concern in 
many important posts to which an officer 
may be assigned. 


Almost any high-ranking commander 
will find politico-military problems facing 
him daily no matter where he is assigned. 
Consider, for example, the status of the 
United States Army Commander in Berlin 
(who has over-all political and military 
responsibility for the United States sec- 
tor of that city), the Chief of any Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program mission, the 
commanding general of any major unit in 
Europe or Asia, or the commanding gen- 
eral of the New York Port of Embarkation. 


National Policy 


Commanders and staff officers of all 
ranks may, on certain special assignments, 
find they are implementing foreign policy. 
They are for the most part individuals who 
are assigned to posts where they have 
official contact with foreign nationals. 
There are a multitude of such assignments 
around the world. For example, there 
are border patrol leaders on the eastern 
boundary of West Germany, United States 
officers training the German and Japanese 
Armies, commanders on the Korean bor- 
der, Civil Affairs Officers, and Military 
Attachés. In this category of assignments 
the principle applies that a national policy 
is no better than its implementation. A 
lieutenant can be a very important person 
if he is at the right spot at the right time. 


Certain staff officers posted on all high- - 
level and on certain low-level staffs will 
concern themselves primarily with politico- 
military affairs. From the top-level point 
of view there are interesting and stimulat- 
ing staff assignments in the offices of the 
Secretaries of Defense and Army, Staff 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, Department 
of the Army; Joint Staffs, Major Army 
headquarters; and in the multitude of Al- 
lied headquarters. 
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On a lower level but in the special type 
headquarters there are plenty of openings 
waiting for officers versed in politico- 
military affairs, for example: in Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program missions 
around the world; military training mis- 
sions in South America, Germany, Japan, 
Korea, Turkey, Greece, and other coun- 
tries; and the United States mission to 
Indochina. 

There are a number of Army staff as- 
signments in permanent politico-military 
type organizations including the United 
Nations, the North Atlantic Council, the 
Joint Canadian-United States Defense 
Planning Board, the Inter-American De- 
fense Board, and the Special Security 
Committee of the Allied High Commission 
for Germany. 

The Department of the Army is fre- 
quently required to fill a number of posi- 
tions of a temporary nature on politico- 
military type boards and commissions 


including treaty drafting groups, peace 
commissions, cease fire commissions, and 
claims adjudication boards. 


This impressive list of assignments 
clearly indicates not only that there are 
plenty of important positions awaiting 
officers qualified to fulfill them, but what 
is more important, that the United States 
Army has an important role in the formu- 
lation of United States policy. It is both 
an opportunity and a duty that each offi- 
cer prepare himself to assist the Army in 
discharging this responsibility. 

If an officer needs additional prepara- 
tion in this field, obtaining the required 
background is not half so difficult today 
as it was for officers of the “old Army.” 
As a matter of fact it is not hard at all. 
Modern newspapers and current magazines 
are full of today’s events—history on the 
*march—and for the most part the con- 
terits of such periodicals are both infor- 
mative and accurate. Just start on those 
articles that are difficult to read and un- 
derstand, and the odds are that you are 
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trying to digest one of the facets of our 
national policy. 

Any library has an appropriate number 
of its shelves labeled “Foreign Policy.” 
The newer books cannot be surpassed for 
interesting reading. You will not find any 
shelf entitled ‘“Politico-Military Policy.” 
The reason is that the field is too new 
and little has been written directly on the 
subject. It is a big field for enterprising 
authors, but until some emerge there is 
much to be learned from the so-called for- 
eign policy works. 

The University of Maryland is doing its 
best to present the courses in this field 
required by Army officers. Course Number 
158, United States Military Policy, is 
right on target. It is highly recommended 
if you want to work at the business but 
successful completion will require a great 
deal of offduty study. 

Of course the jackpot is reserved for 
that really lucky individual whose appli- 
cation under the provisions of Special 
Regulations 350-230-1, Training of Military 
Personnel at Civilian Institutions, is ap- 
proved by the Department of the Army. 
Such an officer obtains the best training 
of all—1 or 2 years of studying foreign 
relations at one of the outstanding uni- 
versities in the country. The fact that the 
Army is willing to give an officer a 1- or 
2-year course at Harvard makes it obvi- 
ous that a knowledge of politico-military 
affairs is important both to the Army and 
to the individual officer. The regulations 
set out the procedure for applying for 
this valuable training. 

Current events prove that politico-mili- 
tary policy is an important Army respon- 
sibility and that it is here to stay. The 
officer who begins to explore this field 
now—not with the objective of coming out 
a diplomat but with the objective of com- 
ing out a better soldier—is the officer who 
will be able to best assist the United States 
Army in achieving future politico-military 
objectives. 
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BATTLEFIELD VERDICT 


George Fielding Eliot 


This article is reprinted from the 
March-April issue of ORDNANCE 
magazine by permission of the edi- 
tors. Copyrighted 1953 by the Amer- 
ican Ordnance Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


= since the days of the Pennsyl- 
vania rifle, we have nourished an insist- 
ent idea that American soldiers should 
have the best weapons in the world. That 
is, of course, the natural military philoso- 
phy for a highly individualistic society 
such as ours. We have no manpower to 
waste. When we fight, we fight with citizen 
soldiers. Therefore we must provide them 
with the best of weapons in order that if 
fight we must, we may do so at the least 
cost in lives. 

Unfortunately, in days gone by, a vigi- 
lant public opinion did not always guard 
this philosophy against the inroads of 
wishful thinking and false economy. In 
1860, for example, we find the War De- 
partment—understandably disquieted at 
the state of the Nation—timidly asking 
Congress for $400,000 to buy new model 
percussion-cap rifles for the militia. 

"his modest request was sternly re- 
buffed by Senator Wilson of Massachu- 
setts. Pointing to the fact that there were 


An effective infantry weapons system is a living organism. 
blend of innovation must flow constantly through its veins, but the 
hig blood pressure of change for the sake of change must be avoided 


190,000 smoothbore muskets in the various 
arsenals, he cried: 


These arms were good enough to fight 
the Mexican War with; they have been 
good enough to fight the battles of the 
country in the past, and, I think, are as 
good to be distributed among the militia 
of the country, for the purpose for which 
the militia need to use them, as the im- 
proved arms that are now being made. 


A year later this same Senator Wilson 
—in the new and unaccustomed quality of 
colonel of the 22d Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Infantry—was making painful first- 
hand acquaintance with “the purpose for 
which the militia need to use arms,” and 
was having plenty to say about the neg- 
ligence and lack of foresight of the War 
Department. 

No subject indeed was the occasion of 
more scathing public and congressional 
comment in the early days of the Civil 
War than the lack of proper weapons for 
the swarms of volunteer troops which 
were so hastily assembled. Yet these bitter 
memories did not produce corrective action 
when, a few years later, the Army pointed 
out that its soldiers armed with single- 
shot Springfields were fighting Indians 
provided with Winchester repeaters. 

This lesson did not prevent an Ameri- 
can army from showing up before the 
Spanish fortifications around Santiago 
with volunteer regiments armed with these 
same smoke-belching Springfields, to fight 


The fresh 
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Spaniards armed with smokeless-powder 
Mausers. 

The Spanish lesson did produce a good 
rifle—the Springfield 1903 which remained 
for many years the best military rifle in 
the world. However, it did not produce 
a weapons system. It took the wider and 
more urgent demands of World War I to 
do that. 


The tactical need for combining rifle- 
men and automatic weapons on the battle- 
field and providing infantry with high- 
angle weapons which could knock out 
hostile machineguns behind vertical cover 
gave us our first true infantry weapons 
system: the Springfield plus the Browning 
Automatic Rifle (BAR), the Browning 
heavy machinegun, and the 3-inch mortar. 
We have been developing that weapons 
system ever since in parallel with our ar- 
mor and artillery weapons systems. 

We learned as we went—as we shifted 
from the comforts of isolation to the 
burdens of world responsibility, and in 
the last two great wars millions of Amer- 
icans gained (like Senator Wilson) first- 
hand acquaintance with military require- 
ments. 

We have begun seriously to turn Amer- 
ican inventive and productive genius to 
the weapons problem—and the results must 
be viewed against the background of the 
past to be judged in their true perspec- 
tive. We are proud of the fact that we 
entered World War I with the world’s 
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best military rifle—we had little else in 
the weapons line to occasion pride. 

In World War II we had our own weap- 
ons system, complete “from soup to nuts,” 
and it produced among other things the 
best-armed infantry that fought in that 
great conflict. This was no small accom- 
plishment for only 23 years of effort with 
precious little spending money most of 
the time. 

There was, of course, something of a 
letdown after the end of the war. It 
would have been too much to expect that 
there would not be. Hopes of world peace, 
which proved illusory, and revulsion from 
the horrors of the great conflict produced 
their inevitable results. 

The immense stocks of arms and muni- 
tions left over from the war produced as 
hypnotic an effect on the congressional 
mind of 1946 as did the 190,000 Mexican 
War muskets on the congressional mind 
of 1860. 


Research Continued 


Yet the letdown was far from total. 
There was little actual production, but 
research and development continued, and 
a few modest production programs were 
pushed ahead on the most urgent items. 

When the Korean shock came, we were 
not exactly ready “to the last gaiter but- 
ton,” but we were able to fight, and the 
new types of weapons we absolutely had 
to have—a more powerful rocket launcher 
and a better medium tank—we were able 
to provide within a reasonable length of 
time. 


The Virtue of System 

This is the great virtue of systema- 
tized infantry weapons development. Such 
a system does not seek to do everything 
at once. It establishes priorities in ac- 
cordance with changing tactical needs. 
It operates by the only acceptable yard- 
stick—comparative firepower on the battle- 
field. The infantry it serves must be able 
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to produce a higher volume of firepower 
than any opposing infantry. 

Weapons which meet this standard are 
retained as long as they are useful. Weap- 
ons which do not meet it, or which are 
outmoded by changing tactical require- 
ments, are replaced or discarded. 

Ideally—and the ideal is nearly met in 
practice—there should be behind every 
weapon actually in the hands of troops 
a test model of a better weapon under- 
going trials at a proving ground or in the 
hands of field-test teams, and behind that 
the blueprint of a still better one being 
mulled over by the research and develop- 
ment people. 


The Time Factor 


It is well to remember the timelags in 
these processes. Even an approved test 
model may be years away from full-scale 
production; a blueprint much further off. 
Some schedules may be hastened by selec- 
tive pressures or they may be retarded to 
give priority to more urgent items. 

None of this is simple—there is just 
nothing simple at all about the armament 
business these days. A great deal of sound 
judgment and at times almost superhuman 
foresight are demanded of all concerned 
—at top level and all the way down the 
line through the Army Field Forces, the 
Infantry Board, the Ordnance Corps, and 
the civilian producers—just to mention a 
few of those immediately concerned. 

No one will claim that the results have 
been perfect. The judgment, however, has 
been sound and the foresight, if not super- 
human, at least reasonably acute. Thus 
the 3.5-inch rocket launcher, to meet the 
threat of improved hostile tanks, was 
ready when it was needed in Korea. 

ho can say whether it would have been 
ready, if more time and money had in- 
Stead been devoted to producing a fully 
av'omatic rifle—which is not needed yet, 
as the M1 plus the BAR are notably supe- 
rior to anything opposed to them and fully 


adequate to meet their battlefield respon- 
sibilities. The old 2.36-inch rocket launcher 
definitely was not adequate. 


“Pick and Choose” 


After all, you cannot do everything at 
once. There are only so many tons of 
steel, so many skilled man-hours, and so 
many dollars of appropriated funds avail- 
able. You have to pick and choose. 

Of the wisdom of the choices made, the 
battlefield is the supreme test. From its 
verdict there can be no appeal. It has, 
for example, yet to be shown that there 
are any unnecessary dead in Korea as a 
result of not having fully automatic rifles. 

However, very considerable numbers of 
American soldiers are walking around on 
their two feet today who would be filling 
graves or hospital beds if a reliable rocket 
launcher capable of stopping the T34 tank 
had not been ready for their use. 

An effective infantry weapons system 
is a living organism. The fresh blood of 
innovation and progress must flow con- 
stantly through its veins, although it must 
—so to speak—avoid the high blood pres- 
sure of constant change for the sake of 
change. 

Mere solidified resistance to anything 
new can, of course, kill it. The wonder- 
fully intricate weapons system of the 
medieval knight perished when the feudal 
mind inside the visored helmet refused 
to accept the fact of peasant infantry 
armed with the longbow or the musket— 
and feudalism perished with it. 

The more complex the system the greater 
is the care that must be given to chang- 
ing any of the interdependent parts un- 
der the pressure of mere specialist enthu- 
siasms. It is the system which produces 
firepower and mobility on the battlefield. 

The final test—the final verdict—is 
whether the system does this better than 
any opposing system. The opponents have 
the same headaches. Every nation with a 
large army has to answer the same per- 
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plexing questions of choice, design, test, 
production, acceptance, and interrelation- 
ship of the growing family of infantry 
weapons. 

As to any particular weapon, its value 
must be considered solely on the basis of 
how well it plays its part in the entire 
system of weapons. Your gadget-minded 
expert will always be able to produce the 
most convincing technical reasons why 
this or that weapon is outmoded—indeed 
in most cases he has only to point to the 
newer types already under test. 

To discard a weapon of proved effec- 
tiveness which is still superior to any- 
thing in opposing armies involves wide- 
spread costs and dislocations which may 
well be unjustified. The old weapon can- 
not be laid aside until there are enough 
of the new either on hand or coming off 
the assembly lines to re-equip the entire 
army, including the civilian components. 

Enough manufacturing capacity must 
be available so that in case of full mobil- 
ization the new weapon could be supplied 
in adequate quantities. The weapons sys- 
tem must be adjusted to receive and use 
it. The training system must be adapted 
to it. Stocks of ammunition and spare 
parts must be available. 

So it is not much to the point to say 
that such-and-such a weapon is too old, 
or too heavy, or does not shoot as far 
or fast as the latest razzle-dazzle hot- 
shot type. What is to the point is simply 
this: Does it do what it is supposed to 
do as part of our infantry weapons sys- 
tem? Is it an asset or a liability? 

Minor defects can be cured and should 
be cured by minor changes—such as the 
steady reduction of weight in machinegun 
tripods by the use of alloy metals. Tactical 
innovations, such as the Korean system 
of using two BARs in each infantry squad, 
may bring about adjustments in the rela- 
tive importance of weapons. 

The ability to make changes of this kind 
and take them in stride are the outward 
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and visible signs of a healthy, living, 
growing weapons system, steering its 
careful course between the Scylla of wood- 
enheaded conservatism—they were good 
enough to fight the Mexican War and 
they’re good enough today—and the 
Charybdis of flutter-headed innovation for 
the sake of innovation, while constantly 
and honestly subjecting itself to the yard- 
stick of comparison as a system with any 
possible competing system. 


Pertinent Comments 

That the United States has an infantry 
weapons system of this character, which 
is superior in firepower and battlefield 
mobility to anything the Communist world 
can throw at it, we have the best evi- 
dence—the battlefield itself. The author 
has recently come into possession of com- 
ments based on Korean experience which 
make this fact clear beyond reasonable 
dispute. 

Here are a few typical comments—not 
all of them, as will be seen, uncritical, 
but adding up to just one thing: we have 
a better weapons system than they have: 


M1 Rifle 


“Superior to the Russian rifle (Tokarev 
M1938, M1940, or M1944) in simplicity, 
durability, accuracy, and reliability under 
all combat conditions (heat, cold, mud, 
rain). ... Never fails in combat.”—Rifle 
company commander. 


“Not automatic, of course, but I say 
it ean fire as fast as it can be aimed, and 
that’s what counts.”—Rifle squad leader. 


Browning Automatic Rifle (BAR) 

“Our most mobile and accurate base of 
automatic small arms fire. The most re- 
liable light automatic weapon in the hands 
of any army. No foreign automatic rifle 
will even closely compare with the BAR 
in accuracy, reliability under various 
combat conditions, or freedom from me- 
chanical malfunctions. . Mud, rain, 
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snow, or Communists couldn’t stop ’em. 
The Communists don’t go after our BARs 
like they do the machineguns, or else they 
can’t catch up with us. Meanwhile we’re 
giving them the works.”—Rifle platoon 
sergeant. 

“My BARs were the mainstay for my 
firepower in a rapidly moving attack. They 
were always there and working when 
needed.”—Rifle company commander. 


Light Machinegun (M1919A6) 

“More effective than the Russian Dekty- 
arov in accuracy and volume of fire, but 
heavier. . . . Very effective in all kinds 
of weather.”—Commander of ROK rifle 
company. 

“Where I could, I liked to replace the 
LMGs with heavies. They weighed a little 
more but were far more accurate and could 
keep up sustained fire at medium rate al- 
most indefinitely.,—Another rifle com- 
pany commander. 


Heavy Machinegun (1917A1) 


No mixed verdict here. “Most reliable 
and accurate heavy machinegun in the 
world—proved both in World War II and 
in Korea. . . . Superior to the Russian 
heavy machinegun in mobility and fire- 
power. . . . The biggest headache I had 
was trying to keep some rifle company 
from stealing my heavies. Oh, yes, the 
watercooled gun may seem a little heavy, 
but it will fire almost indefinitely. It’s 
more accurate than any other machine- 
gun I’ve seen, ours or the Communists’.” 
—Machinegun platoon sergeant. 


60-mm Mortar (M19) 


“The Russian 50-mm mortar is not 
comparable to the 60-mm in range or ef- 
feciiveness. . . . Fills the bill completely 
on targets up to 600 yards. After that 
you can’t tell where in the hell you'll hit. 
Us: the 60-mm M1 barrel with the M19 
sm:il base plate, throw away the bipod 
an use as a hand-held weapon, and it 


couldn’t be beat.”—Weapons platoon ser- 
geant. 


“For close-in work it couldn’t be beat. 
The Communists’ light mortar was pretty 
sad; about 1 out of 3 of their rounds were 
duds.”—Mortar section leader. 


81-mm Mortar (M1 and M29) 


“One of our most effective weapons. 
The Communists’ Russian 82-mm couldn’t 
compare in accuracy as it was made mostly 
of stamped parts. They couldn’t fire 
battery fire either, and couldn’t get the 
fragmentation we could. The new M29 is 
even lighter and has a circular base plate.” 
—Mortar platoon sergeant. 


“T’ve seen the 8l-mm mortar break up 
too many attacks to doubt its accuracy 
or ability to lay down the meanest type 
of fire. The Communists especially feared 
our white phosphorous shells. Their ammo 
wasn’t bore safe and had to be fuzed after 
the gun was set up. That slowed them 
down all along the line.’—Mortar section 
leader. 


4.2-inch Heavy Mortar (M2, M30) 


“Most deadly and most feared weapon 
in our infantry mortar family. .. . Supe- 
rior to the 120-mm Russian mortar in 
accuracy and volume of fire; ammunition 
superior in fragmentation, safety in han- 
dling, and freedom from mechanical mal- 
functions. ... The 4.2 is our most deadly 
weapon. We can outfire our own 105-mm 
howitzers any time. Most of our regi- 
ments want to double the number of their 
4,.2s. Why, if they aren’t getting the best 
from them?”—Heavy mortar company 
commander. 


57-mm Recoilless Rifle (M18) 


“Most effective weapon in the rifle com- 
pany—deadly against personnel or bunk- 
ers up to 1,200 yards. The weight never 
bothered men. They were more than will- 
ing to put them where needed—especially 
after seeing them in operation just once.” 
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—Rifle company commander: 57-mm sec- 
tion leader. 


75-mm Recoilless Rifle (M20) 
“Accurate as a die up to 4,000 yards. 
More effective against bunkers and pill- 
boxes than napalm or artillery. I believe 
most 57-mm crews would like to change to 
75-mm because of its much greater range.” 
—75-mm platoon leader. 


3.5-inch Rocket, with M20 or M20B1 
Launcher 


“The answer to a prayer—how to stop 
the T34s. Ability to penetrate the heaviest 
armor of any known tank (at 50 to 75 
yards) is unquestioned.”—Rifle platoon 
leader in Korea during June-December 
1950. 


Hand Grenade Mark II 


“Superior in every way to the Russian 
hand grenade. ... Our grenades are bet- 
ter than anything the Communists toss 
at us.”—Infantry private. 

The one infantry weapon which comes 
in for all-round criticism is the carbine. 
One officer damns it with faint praise— 
“A fine weapon for a dustless country.” 
Other comments: 

“Sensitive to heat, cold, and dirt. The 
fully automatic fire feature is ineffective 
. ... Seems to be in high disfavor with 
a heavy majority of users in World War 
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If and Korea. Most carbine carriers much 
prefer M1s today. .. .’-—Weapons platoon 
sergeant. 

The only other major criticism is a 
composite comment about our powder: “A 
heavy majority of combat infantrymen of 
every rank wish that we had a ‘real’ 
smokeless powder for our rifles and ma- 
chineguns, if not for all weapons.” 

So the evidence is in. It is thumbs down 
on the carbine—an emergency weapon any- 
way; a somewhat circumscribed field of 
usefulness for the light machinegun; 
eliminate flash and smoke in small arms 
powder. 


Superior Weapons System 


Beyond all question, we do have an 
infantry weapons system which in all 
its essential parts is definitely superior 
to the enemy’s weapons system. We have 
a better rifle, a better automatic rifle, 
a better heavy machinegun, better mor- 
tars, and better grenades. We are improv- 
ing as we go. When we needed a better 
rocket launcher, we got one. We are mak- 
ing our machinegun tripods and mortar 
base plates lighter. Other new weapons 
are coming along—we will be ready to re- 
place older types when necessity appears. 

We have and will continue to have the 
best armed infantry in the world. I do 
not ask you to take my word for it. The 
battlefield gives the verdict. 





Military strength is not measured solely by the number of men and quantity 


of weapons in our Armed Forces. 


Equally important is the quality of our men 


and weapons. The Army is constantly searching for the finest in modern weap- 
ons and is engaged in a continuing effort to make the most effective use of them. 
We are modernizing our weapons family, improving our training, and deploying 
our forces to achieve a position of maximum strength within the manpower 


and budgetary resources allotted. 


General Charles L. Bolte 





KOREA’S WEST POINT 


Hirsch Adell 


sat its opening in January 1952 the 
Korean Military Academy (KMA) has be- 
come a modern, professional school paral- 
leling in purpose, code, and procedures the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, New York, after which it is pat- 
terned. 

The academy is located 6 miles northeast 
of Seoul near the village of Muk-Tong. Its 
126 buildings which house the classrooms 
and laboratories are red brick, dormitory- 
like structures. 

Known as the Military English Lan- 
guage School in 1945, the following year 
this school was succeeded by the South 
Korean National Defense Officers Train- 
ing Academy which was located at the 
site of the present KMA. 

The formal inauguration of the Repub- 
lic of Korea took place on 15 August 1948, 
the third anniversary of Korea’s libera- 
tion after World War II. That same month 
the school at Muk-Tong was redesignated 
the Korean Military Academy. It was re- 
organized as a military academy but on a 
short-term, officer candidate school basis. 

In September 1951 plans were approved 
for the establishment of a Korean Mili- 
tary Academy offering a 4-year course 
located at Chinhae on the southern coast 
of Korea, an interim site used while build- 
ings were being renovated at Muk-Tong. 

The present Korean Military Academy 
was founded in 1951. It was designed to 
be a permanent institution which would 
provide a high caliber of military instruc- 
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tion and advanced college training for of- 
ficers of the Korean Regular Army. 

The Korean Military Advisory Group 
(KMAG) has a detachment of four officers 
who are advisors at KMA. Graduates of 
the United States Military Academy, they 
work in conjunction with the faculty of 
Korean Army and civilian instructors. 

The class groups are limited to 20 stu- 
dents thereby allowing for individual at- 
tention by the instructor. Each cadet 
recites daily in each of his classes and 
is graded daily on his efforts. They are 
periodically rearranged in their classes 
according to academic merit in the sub- 
ject. In this way students of equal ability 
are grouped together. Because each cadet 
represents a large financial investment, 
his progress must be measured continually. 

During his 4 years at KMA the cadet 
follows a curriculum of 3,000 hours of aca- 
demic instruction and 549 hours of tacti- 
cal training and instruction which is put 
to test by 34 weeks of summer field train- 
ing at various ROK Army training centers 
and branch schools. The new cadet starts 
his life at KMA with basic military train- 
ing during the months of July and Au- 
gust. The faculty at KMA is correspond- 
ingly divided into an Academic and a 
Tactical Department. Special emphasis is 
placed on the study of English since it 
is the professional language of the Korean 
Army officer. 

Although KMA is young and confronted 
with many problems, the Republic of Ko- 
rea is now assured of an increasing cadre 
of loyal, devoted, and well-trained officers 
of the highest caliber who will live up 
to the school’s motto which is “Wisdom, 
Benevolence, Courage.” 
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The Korean Military Academy (KMA) is a modern, professional school patterned after 
the United States Military Academy at West Point, New York. Above, an over-all view 


of the KMA buildings and the parade ground. Below, cadets in the surveying course 
at the academy taking measurements of the school grounds as a part of their course. 





KOREA’S WEST POINT 


’ The present KMA was designed to be a permanent institution which would provide a 
hig: caliber of military instruction and advanced college training for officers of 


the Korean Regular Army. Above, a Korean Army instructor explaining a laboratory 
problem. Below, second year (sophomore) cadets conducting an experiment in physics. 
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The class groups at KMA are limited to 20 students thus maximizing the amount of per- 
sonalized instruction and ensuring that each student will have the opportunity of re- 


citing daily. Above, students in the chemistry laboratory working with modern equip- 
ment. Below, senior cadets engaging in a practical demonstration in a class in ordnance. 
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While the majority of the cadet’s time at the academy is spent in the classroom, mili- 
tary training receives its share of emphasis. Above left, a platoon leader modeling 


the dress uniform adopted for the KMA. Above right, cadets stand proudly waiting 
to be reviewed. Below, students standing beside their wall closets during inspection. 
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The Korean Military Advisory Group (KMAG) has a detachment of four officers who are 
advisors at KMA. Above, a United States officer conducting a class in English. Below, 


cadets devoting their attention to a plane geometry problem. Their instructor is one 
of the civilian professors who make up approximately 20 percent of the faculty. 
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It is a requirement that American military advisors assigned to KMA be graduates of 
the United States Military Academy. Above, in addition to his regular advisory duties, 
a United States officer aids a student in his English familiarization class. Below, 
a KMAG advisor instructing KMA faculty in preparation of a lesson in electricity. 
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The Saturday parade and review are a part of the Korean Military Academy’s tradition 
and are held weekly. Physical training is also highly emphasized at the academy. 
Above, cadets demonstrating their proficiency at calisthenics. Below, members passing 
in review during a full dress parade.—All photos are from the Department of Defense. 
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UNITED STATES 


Omniphibious Plane 

The new “Pantobase” gear, designed for 
the United States Air Force, makes a 
plane omniphibious, that is, capable of 
operating on water, land, snow, or ice. 
For normal land operation the gear is 


New plane offers diversified performance. 


retracted beneath the belly of the air- 
craft. The gear is in effect two highly 
stressed land and water skis. The plane 
is ecuipped with a regular landing gear 
for »ormal land operations.—News release. 


Shaped for Speed 

A new idea in the design of supersonic 
aircraft, strikingly shown in these com- 
parative photos of the prototype YF-102 


(upper) and the production F-102A all- 
weather jet interceptor (lower), added 
speed to the newer model. By giving the 
F-102A a wasp waist, it provided a way 


New shape adds speed to supersonic plane. 


of reducing very greatly the sharp drag 
rise that occurs at transonic speeds. 
Called the area rule, the new system has 
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greatly simplified the designing of new 
aircraft with dramatically improved per- 
formance. It was found that the drag rise 
was primarily a result of the combined 
cross sectional area distributions of the 
fuselage and wing. By pinching in the 
fuselage where the wings are attached, 
the cross section area of the fuselage and 
wing together becomes the same as it 
would be for the streamlined fuselage 
only. This gives the least drag in the 
transonic range.—News release. 


Research Plane 

A high-speed research plane, the X-2 
(MILITARY REVIEW, Oct 1955, p 69) was de- 
signed and built to probe the so-called 
thermal barrier and will be employed by 


Plan tests for high-speed research plane. 


the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand as a flying research laboratory to 
investigate flight and research problems 
encountered beyond the speed of sound. 
It is expected to begin its preliminary 
flights in the near future. It is carried 
aloft by a “mother” plane to save maxi- 
mum fuel for the tests—News release. 


Recommend Raincoat 

It has been recommended to the Chief 
of Staff by the Army’s Uniform Board 
that a lightweight taupe garrison rain- 
coat be adopted and issued to enlisted men. 
The board also suggested that the coat 
be approved for purchase by officers and 
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warrant officers. The opaque raincoat was 
found to be entirely waterproof as well 
as mildewproof. The poncho will continue 
to be the standard item of wear in the 
field. If adopted, the new raincoat will 
be issued as existing stocks of the present 
model are worn out.—News release. 


‘The Thing’ 

An antitank weapon based on a new con- 
cept in armored warfare has been adopted 
by the Marine Corps and is expected to 
reach the field in about 2 years. Called 
Ontos—a Greek word meaning “The 
Thing’”’—the new weapon carries six 106- 
mm recoilless rifles instead of one artillery 
piece. Rather than heavy protective ar- 
mor, it depends on the speed with which 
its rifles can be trained on the target and 
its high maneuverability. Because of these 
characteristics it is described as a “hit- 
and-run” weapon. The Ontos carries cali- 
ber .50 spotting rifles. When he comes 
within range of the target, the gunner 
fires the spotting rifle until the bullet 
flashes on the target. This indicates that 
the six rifles are also “on target,’ and 
the gunner then fires the previously loaded 
rifles. If necessary to assure a kill, all six 
may be fired. The vehicle then quickly 
turns to find cover for reloading the rifles. 
Two of the rifles may be dismounted for 
ground use. 


Officially designated 
106-mm, self-propelled, M50,” the new 
weapon is an 8.5-ton fulltrack, front 
sprocket driven vehicle. It is powered by 
the same type engine that is used in a 
2%-ton Army truck. In addition to four 
spotting .50 caliber rifles, the vehicle 
mounts a caliber .30 machinegun. Either 
the major or minor weapons may be fired 
by a foot pedal or a hand trigger. 

It was originally developed for the 
Army which was considering adoption of 
“hit-and-run” tactics against enemy tanks. 
Evaluation tests revealed that the Army’s 
needs could be filled only by heavier ve- 


“Rifle, multiple, 
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hicles with greater staying power. The 
Marine Corps which also participated in 
the tests thought that “The Thing” would 
be ideal for close-in support of Marine 
invasion forces. It is light enough to be 
brought onto a beachhead by small land- 
ing craft in the early stages of an amphib- 
ious assault. The weapon is not designed 
to replace tanks which will be brought 
ashore after the beachhead has been deep- 
ened. The vehicle can make up to about 40 
miles an hour.—News release. 


Aerial Workhorse 

Designed for a variety of military as- 
signments, the C-130 Hercules has repeat- 
edly made takeoff and landing runs shorter 
than the length of a football field. The 
huge combat cargo plane can operate with 


Huge cargo-drop doors feature new plane. 


its rear cargo-drop doors wide open. 
Through these doors can be dropped ve- 
hicles, guns, missiles, and bulk supplies. 
It is also equipped to carry paratroops, 
infantrymen, and evacuees. It is powered 
by four 3,750-horsepower turboprop en- 
gines and a special tandem wheel ar- 
rangement permits the 54-ton heavyweight 
to operate on rough, makeshift runways 
in forward battle areas. It has a permis- 
sible takeoff weight of 108,000 pounds.— 
News release. 


Clarify Draft Point 
Yeung men who sign up for the 6-year 
Rescrve under one of the provisions of 


the new Reserve bill will have no option 
as to the time they go on active duty 
according to defense officials. These young 
men will be called to active duty soon after 
they join the Reserve—the time to be de- 
termined by regulations to be issued in 
the near future. There was a misunder- 
standing among draft age youths that they 
could select the time when they would 
serve their 2-year tours.—News release. 


‘Seeing Nose’ 

A new “seeing nose” that enables pilots 
to fly around or through turbulence, tor- 
nadoes, and storm centers with minimum 
disturbance to passengers and least loss 
of in-flight time is available for certain 
types of planes. The airborne weather 
mapping radar enables a pilot to “see” 
bad weather as far as 150 miles ahead 


Radar device in nose aids flying safety. 


and to alter course accordingly. The “see- 
ing” is done by a radar antenna dish that 
radiates electrical energy in a radius in 
front of the plane. This energy is reflected 
back to the plane from clouds or storm 
centers. The radar nose transmits these 
reflections to indicators in the cockpit 
and crews can select a path around or 
between turbulent cells in a storm. The 
nose also establishes the aircraft’s posi- 
tion relative to terrain or other prominent 
objects. The equipment is now available 
for commercial, military, and industrial 
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operators of the proper type planes.— 
News release. 


Test Landing Aid 

A new system of using mirrors and 
colored lights to land planes on aircraft 
carriers, originally developed by the Brit- 
ish Navy (MILITARY REVIEW, Jun 1954, 
p 69), is being tested by the carrier Ben- 
nington. The system consists of a 4- by 
5-foot concave mirror and banks of green 
and amber lights mounted to the port side 
of a carrier’s angled flight deck. As the 
pilot approaches for a landing, the posi- 
tion of the lights and an image in the 
mirror indicate whether his glide path, 
speed, and altitude are in proper relation 
to each other for a safe landing. The 
new system may eventually replace the 
landing signal officer who presently di- 
rects incoming pilots with paddles.—News 
release. 


Code of Conduct 

A code of conduct, the first clearly de- 
fined standard of conduct applicable to 
American prisoners after capture, has 
been put into effect by an executive order 
signed by the President. While stern, it 
is tempered by a recognition of enemy de- 
pravity and by assurances of justice for 
those prisoners who break under torture. 
The code consists of six articles in simple 
language that any American may under- 
stand. It starts out with the sentence, “I 
am an American fighting man,” and con- 
cludes with the sentence, “I will trust in 
my God and in the United States of Amer- 
ica.” In between these two tenets the Amer- 
ican serviceman will pledge that he will 
never surrender of his own free will, that 
he will endeavor to escape if caught, that 
as a prisoner he will not betray his fel- 
low prisoners, and that he will refuse to 
give any information beyond his name, 
rank, service number, and date of birth. 
The serviceman pledges that even if he 
eracks up under brain washing, he will 
not betray his country and its allies by 
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any disloyal statements, written or oral. 
The code was drafted by the Secretary of 
Defense’s Advisory Committee on Prison- 
ers of War which made an exhaustive 
study of the problem of Americans re- 
patriated from Communist China’s prison 
camps. By the adoption of the code, a uni- 
fied policy was applied to all the services. 
It was also explained that the code of 
military justice whenever appropriate con- 
tinues to apply to members of the Armed 
Forces while prisoners, and that the con- 
duct of prisoners is subject of examina- 
tion as to the circumstances of capture 
and through the period of detention with 
due regard for the rights of the individual 
and considerations for the conditions of 
captivity. The six articles of the code are: 


I. I am an American fighting man, I 
serve in the forces which guard my coun- 
try and our way of life. I am prepared to 
give my life in their defense. 


II. I will never surrender of my own 
free will. If in command I will never sur- 
render my men while they still have the 
means to resist. 


Ill. If I am captured I will continue 
to resist by all means available. I will 
make every effort to escape and aid others 
to escape. I will accept neither parole nor 
special favors from the enemy. 


IV. If I become a prisoner of war, I 
will keep faith with my fellow prisoners. 
I will give no information or take part 
in any action which might be harmful to 
my comrades. If I am senior, I will take 
command. If not I will obey the lawful 
orders of those appointed over me and 
will back them up in every way. 

V. When questioned, should I become a 
prisoner of war, I am bound to give only 
name, rank, service number and date of 
birth. I will evade answering further 
questions to the utmost of my ability. 
I will make no oral or written statements 
disloyal to my country and its allies or 
harmful to their cause. 
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VI. I will never forget that I am an 
American fighting man, responsible for 
my actions, and dedicated to the princi- 
ples which made my country free. I will 
trust in my God and in the United States 
of America. 


The committee unanimously agreed that 
the Armed Forces should institute a train- 
ing program. The first phase of the pro- 
gram would consist of motivational and 
informational training conducted through- 
out the career of all servicemen during 
Active and Reserve duty. The second phase 
would consist of specific training designed 
and applied to combat-ready troops and 
is to be uniform throughout the services 
as far as practicable-—News release. 


Name Rocket Ships 

The Navy has decided to give the names 
of rivers to 48 rocket-launching ships. 
Heretofore the ships have been known only 
by number. Only two of the ships are pres- 
ently active while the others are in moth- 
balls. These ships, all LSMRs (landing 
ships, medium, rocket), are veterans of 
World War II amphibious operations. Af- 
ter the war they were modified and fitted 
with rocket launchers.—News release. 


Study Gun Shift 

The “miniaturization” efforts of Army 
Ordnance and Atomic Energy Commission 
designers are understood to be directed at 
scaling down nuclear shells to fit one of 
the Army’s standard artillery pieces and 
to the eventual replacement of the heavy 
and cumbersome 280-mm atomic cannon. 
Until recently it was felt that atomic shells 
could be fired from nothing smaller than 
the approximate 11-inch diameter used for 
the specially built atomic cannon. It is 
understood that the weapon being studied 
is a standard artillery piece, the 8-inch, 
long-range gun. The atomic cannon with 
its 20-mile range has advantages but it 
also has disadvantages. Among the dis- 
advantages are mobility trouble and spe- 


cial caliber ammunition. The 85-ton gun- 
tractor combinations have had difficulties 
in Europe on moves and even the conven- 
tional high explosive charges which the 
gun can use are of a special caliber. The 
8-inch gun, together with its carriage, 
weighs only 35 tons. Its range is listed as 
running from 22,000 to 35,000 yards. 
Standard ammunition for this gun is read- 
ily available. There has been talk of even 
smaller calibers for atomic shells—News 
release. 


Miniature Radio 

Undergoing field tests and evaluation 
as a communications device for squads and 
other small tactical military groups in 
the field is a transistorized instrument 
tiny enough to be carried in a shirt pocket, 
yet powerful enough for 2-way communi- 


Small combat units test miniature radio. 


cation over a quarter-mile range. The 
Signal Corps is testing the miniature FM 
radio at Fort Carson, Colorado. A com- 
pletely self-contained and _ self-powered 
radio, the transistorized transceiver houses 
a receiver-transmitter, microphone-ear- 
phone, collapsible antenna, and a battery 
in a single compact assembly which weighs 
only 15 ounces and is approximately the 
size of a small tobacco tin. Its measure- 
ments are 5% inches high, 3 inches wide, 
and 1 inch deep. It is designed for opera- 
tion in the 45-to-50 megacycle band.— 
News release. 
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Atomic Submarines 

In its shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
gram for Fiscal Year 1956, the Navy has 
ordered four new nuclear-powered sub- 
marines. In all there are 33 ships included 
in the program. Of the nuclear-powered 
submarines, three are designed for attack- 
ing enemy surface shipping,» while the 
other will be a radar picket vessel. With 
these additional nuclear-powered vessels, 
the Navy will have a total of eight of 
this type. Plans for a new attack carrier 
of the Forrestal class were also announced. 
The work will be divided between naval 
and private shipyards. In distributing 
work in this manner, the Navy expects to 
keep both sources in a state of readiness. 
The work is also dispersed in various parts 
of the country for defense measures.— 
News release. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Wilderness Workhorse 
Designed to haul passengers and freight 
in out-of-the-way places all over the 
world, a new British airliner and freighter, 


Wilderness workhorse ready to begin work. 


the Herald, is making its first public ap- 
pearances. It is a 4-engine plane and will 
carry up to 44 passengers or about 5 tons 
of freight.—News release. 


Rugged Performer 

Designed to meet an unusual specifica- 
tion derived from the combined experiences 
of the Navy, Army, and Royal Air Force 
during World War II, the Twin Pioneer 
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is capable of operating from “postage 
stamp” fields. The specification called for 
steep angles of approach and climb in 
order that the machine could be operated 
in very confined spaces. It had to be cap- 
able of withstanding long periods in the 


Plane operates from “postage stamp” field. 


open, and of being maintained by semi- 
skilled personnel in isolation from tech- 
nical facilities, under severe climatic con- 
ditions. The single engine version of the 
plane is predominantly a military aircraft, 
while the larger twin engine form is es- 
sentially a general purpose commercial 
machine. Fully laden, it can actually get 
into the air after a mere 100-yard run, 
and touch down and come to a halt in 
the still shorter distance of 60 yards. The 
plane has a maximum speed of 180 miles 
an hour at 1,750 feet and can climb at 
the rate of 880 feet a minute. It has crash- 
proof fuel tanks fitted into the outer wing. 
As a transport machine, the Twin Pioneer 
can carry 16 passengers or the equivalent 
weight in freight. It is economical to 
operate.—News release. 


Powerful Engine 

Claimed to be the world’s most powerful 
jet engine, the Gyron gas turbine has 
passed a British Government type ap- 
proval test at the initial rating of 15,000 
pounds thrust, about 2,000 pounds more 
than that produced by the next rated en- 
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gine. The Gyron’s development began more 


than 5 years ago but it was announced’ 


that the engine was still on the threshold 
of its career and can be expected eventu- 
ally to develop much greater power.— 
News release. 


Antisubmarine Aircraft 
The Seamew, Great Britain’s latest anti- 
submarine aircraft, recently completed 


deck trials successfully on an aircraft car- 


Seamew successfully completes deck trials. 


rier. Designed for easy and economical 
production, the plane costs only two-thirds 
as much as comparable aircraft. It is easy 
to operate and maintain and can take off 
from the smallest carriers, merchant ships, 
or airstrips.—News release. 


Study Draft Cut 

The British Government is studying a 
propssal to cut the 2-year military draft 
period for 18-year-olds by as much as 6 
montis. Such a move would put Great Brit- 
ain on a par with France, which also has 
an 1s-month draft period.—News release. 


Unusual Plane 

A plane that looks like a designer’s 
nightmare, but has been described as easy 
to transport, easy to make, and cheap to 
produce, has been developed by a British 
concern. The plane has a wooden body in 
which the pilot sits beneath a single wing 
which is pumped full of compressed air 
before takeoff. The propeller has been 


Test strange plane with inflatable wings. 


placed at the rear of the plane. It can 
carry two people and it is claimed that 
it will fly about 100 miles without re- 
fueling. The plane weighs only 550 pounds. 
The wing can be detached for storage.— 
News release. 


Phone Cable 

The longest length of submarine tele- 
phone cable ever to have been laid in one 
operation and the first to cross the deepest 
part of the Atlantic was completed re- 
cently with the laying of the 1,300-mile 
deepwater section of the first Atlantic 
telephone cable. The last 500 miles of the 
cable across the Atlantic is expected to 
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be laid soon and linked to the deepwater 
section. It will complete the first of twin 
cables beneath the Atlantic. The second 
cable will be laid next year and by the 
end of 1956 telephone service between 
Great Britain and the North American 
Continent will begin. Today telephone 
conversation between the two areas is by 
radiotelephone.—News release. 


Hold Cyprus 

As long as she has the responsibility 
for defending the Middle East, Great Brit- 
ain has informed Turkey and Greece that 
she will hold on to Cyprus. The Foreign 
Minister of Great Britain said that it 
was in the common interest of the three 
powers to work together if the Middle 
East is to be defended effectively against 
the possibility of external aggression and 
internal upheaval. It was emphasized that 
Great Britain has no intention of aban- 
doning her vast strategic commitments 
in the Middle East. She feels that these 
commitments are impossible of fulfillment 
by smaller powers. Cyprus serves as Mid- 
dle East headquarters for British land and 
air forces. It is also a vital link in Great 
Britain’s imperial defense and communi- 
cations system stretching from Europe to 
Asia and Africa.—News release. 


Radar Rescue Sets 

So that its fighter pilots can signal 
their positions to rescue craft when they 
have crash landed in the sea or bailed out 
over water, the Royal Air Force (RAF) 
is equipping them with tiny, portable radar 
transmitters. The transmitters, reported 
to be effective over a radius of 75 miles, 
will guide the rescuers to within 100 
yards of the downed airmen. Known as 
SARAH—search and rescue and homing— 
they can also be used for radiotelephone 
conversations. The radar transmitter is 
strapped to the side of the pilot’s inflat- 
able life jacket. When he enters the 
water, he pulls a small toggle that re- 
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leases a 27-inch aerial and starts the 
sounding of distress signals. The trans- 
mitters are being tested by other NATO 
countries and will probably be issued to 
other crews later. The Air Ministry also 
has announced plans to ring the British 
Isles with helicopter units to save airmen 
and others in difficulty at sea. Already in 
operation by the RAF are five units at 
posts on the Channel and the North Sea. 
Two more will be set up soon. The units 
are designed to operate within a 60-mile 
radius of their bases.—News release. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Expand Navy 

A major problem facing the Union De- 
fense Force with the handing over of the 
huge naval base at Simonstown and the 
decision to enlarge the South African Navy 
is to find the men to man the new ships 
and the naval base. It is felt that if the 
men can be found, it will take a long time 
to train them, and for this reason it is 
expected that senior technical posts will 
continue to be filled by British officers 
even after the base is handed over in 
1957. The enlarging of the fleet will more 
than double the number of South Africa’s 
warships. To meet the demand for manr- 
power, the South African Naval Gymna- 
sium at Saldanha Bay will have to be 
expanded considerably. At present there 
are approximately 100 trainees there. The 
new naval program calls for the purchase 
of 19 new ships from Great Britain in the 
next 8 years. It is estimated that about 
2,000 additional men will have to be re- 
cruited and trained to man the new ships 
during this period—News release. 


ROMANIA 
Reduce Army 
Following the lead of the Soviet Union 
and other satellite countries, Romania 
has announced that she will cut her Armed 
Forces by 40,000 men by 1 December 1955. 
—News release. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Cut Military 

A cut of 34,000 men in its Armed 
Forces has been announced by the Czech- 
oslovakian Government. The reduction will 
take effect on 28 December 1955. It is es- 
timated that the strength of the Regular 
Army is now about 230,000 men.—News 
release. 


FRANCE 

Reinforce Units 

To reinforce her garrison in Algeria, 
France has sent 15 new battalions to the 
area since the outbreak of the fighting. 
If the battalions are up to combat strength 
of 800 to 1,000 men each, the addition to 
the French garrison will amount to 12,000 
to 15,000 men, or about 10 percent of the 
troops in Algeria, Morocco, and Tunisia 
combined. The source of the new battal- 
ions was not made clear but recent callup 
of reservists and maintenance on active 
duty of classes about to finish their 18- 
month training period have made addi- 
tional men available. There was specula- 
tion that the 4th Infantry Division, 
stationed in Freiburg, West Germany, 
would be included in the troops to be sent 
to North Africa. A French division con- 
sists of nine battalions plus its artillery 
and other supporting units. If this is 
done, it would leave only two full divi- 
sions in the French covering force as- 
signed to the allied command. The formal 
French commitment to the alliance is five 
divisions. Previously other units were 
withdrawn for service in North Africa. 
Troops from active frameworks of French 
Reserve divisions also have been sent to 
North Africa, reducing to three the num- 
ber of French Reserve divisions in Eu- 
rope with a readiness rating of 30 days 
or less. The French attitude in withdraw- 
ing these forces is that the defense of 
North Africa is essential to the defense 
of “urope. The equivalent of more than 


three divisions has been called up to re- 
place or support these troops.—News re- 
lease. 


Extend Duty Period 

The French conscripts who would have 
finished their military service on 1 No- 
vember 1955 will be kept on active duty 
for a longer period. Approximately 100,- 
000 men, 77,000 of whom are in the Army, 
will be affected by the move. This new 
security measure follows the recall of 
about 50,000 young men who completed 
their military service between 1 January 
and 31 March of this year. The Army will 
thus gain between 130,000 and 140,000 
men for a limited time. The callup was 
reported to be for 4 months but it can be 
extended by decree.—News release. 


PAKISTAN 
New Republic 
Pakistan will become a republic, prob- 
ably within the British Commonwealth, 
and will have a new capital, her Prime 
Minister reported recently —News release. 


PANAMA 

New Treaty 

Under terms of a new treaty regulating 
relations between the United States and 
Panama, the latter gains concessions that 
she has sought for many years. Principal 
among these was an increase in the an- 
nuity the United States pays Panama for 
use of Panamanian territory, from $430,- 
000 to $1,930,000 yearly. Panama had 
asked for 5 million dollars. The United 
States also returned about 24 million dol- 
lars worth of real estate no longer used 
by the Canal Zone Administration. It was 
also agreed that local and United States 
employees of the company which operates 
the canal would be guaranteed equality of 
pay and opportunity. In return for these 
concessions the Panamanian Government 
lowered by 75 percent the taxes on liquor 
consumed in the Canal Zone, agreed to 
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permit the United States to build a mili- 
tary road from which civilian traffic may 
be excluded, and granted the United States 
15-year rights to a military maneuver 
area.—News release. 


USSR 

Develop Coal Region 

With the opening and development of a 
new coal region in the western part of 
the Soviet Union, a slight reversal of 
the current trend in Soviet coal produc- 
tion was seen. For many years the trend 
has been toward the east. The new region 
is on the steppe between the existing 
Donbas coal basin and the Dnepr River. 
The field is apparently an outlying ex- 
tension of the Donets Basin which is the 
most productive coal producing region in 
the Soviet Union. Construction work 
around the site of the operations has al- 
ready started. Although the Donets Basin 
produces more coal than any other region 
in the country, its relative importance in 
the Soviet economy has declined. Before 
World War II the area produced 57 per- 
cent of the country’s coal, while today it 
now accounts for considerably less than 
half. Among the new areas is the Kuznetsk 
Basin in western Siberia which is about 
the same size as the Donbas but its re- 
serves are five times as large. Another 
is the Karaganda Basin in northern Ka- 
zakhstan which is the third most impor- 
tant coal region in the Soviet Union.— 
News release. 


Predict Withdrawal 

Some sources in Europe expect that the 
Soviet Union will withdraw at least the 
majority of her forces from Romania and 
Hungary. Under terms of peace treaties 
signed with the two countries, Soviet 
troops were in those countries only to 
maintain lines of communication with So- 
viet occupation forces in Austria. Soviet 
troops are in the process of being with- 
drawn from Austria at the present time. 
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It is expected that only small mobile units 
for strategic purposes will remain in Ro- 
mania.—News release. 


Atom Smasher 

The largest atom smashing machine in 
the world, reported to be twice as power- 
ful as the super giant of its kind recently 
completed in the United States, is nearing 
completion in the Soviet Union. The new 
Soviet atom smasher will hurl protons 
at their targets with the enormous ener- 
gies of 10 billion electron volts. These 
machines serve as “cosmic microscopes” 
to explore the inner citadel of the ma- 
terial universe. In the United States the 
cosmotron at Brookhaven speeds protons 
in a giant circular magnet to energies of 
3 billion electron volts. The bevatron at 
the University of California catapults a 
maximum of 6 billion electron volts— 
News release. 


Extend Trade Pact 

With the signing of a new trade agree- 
ment calling for an exchange of 70 million 
dollars worth of goods each way annually 
for 3 years, the Soviet Union and Yugo- 
slavia will more than double their present 
trade. This agreement makes the Soviet 
Union Yugoslavia’s biggest trade part- 
ner. Yugoslavia will receive large Soviet 
credits including one of 54 million dollars 
for the purchase of Soviet raw materials. 
In addition it will get a Soviet loan of 30 
million dollars in foreign currency or gold. 
It was also announced that the two coun- 
tries had exchanged views on the possibil- 
ities of cooperation in the field of nuclear 
energy for peacetime purposes. Yugosla- 
via will deliver bauxite and lead to the 
Soviet Union along with tobacco and hemp 
in return for Soviet coal for coke produc- 
tion, oil, and cotton. The previous trade 
agreement called for an exchange of 32 
million dollars worth of goods each way 
annually for 3 years. The two countries 
only recently resumed trade relations fter 
a lapse of 7 years.—News release. 
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A Militia versus a Standing Army 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Brigadier G. I. S. Kullar 
in the “Journal of the United Service Institution” (India) January 1955. 


A THEORY has been advanced that in 
view of the general political and economic 
conditions which prevail in India today, 
we should disband the greater part—about 
four-fifths—of the present small Regular 
Indian Army and in its place raise a large 
National Militia. This has been urged 
mainly on the score of economy and our 
present dependence on foreign countries 
for our major military equipment. The 
measure suggested is an interim one and 
it is proposed to return to a fully mech- 
anized modern army as soon as our indige- 
nous industry can deliver the goods. The 
theory has not been put up as a counsel 
of despair and it has been sought to prove 
the efficacy of this militia, at the present 
stage of our industrial growth, by citing 
the example of the Soviets in their im- 
mediate postrevolution history and that 
of the Chinese more recently. Finally it 
has been suggested that this proposed mi- 
litia will give us better national security 
than our present Regular Army. 

In regard to the employment of this mi- 
litia in the field, it is proposed to use 
“mass tactics” and overwhelm the enemy 


by sheer weight of numbers. The object 
of this article is to discuss the efficacy of 
a militia army vis-a-vis our present polit- 
ico-military requirements and comment on 
the tactical employment of this militia in 
massed manpower against a modern army. 

Before we go any further it will be 
useful to recapitulate the suggested com- 
position and characteristics of the pro- 
posed militia army. Very briefly it is 
envisaged as a force of about 3 million 
lightly armed men—the heaviest weapons 
being mortars and Indian-made mountain 
guns. It is to be entirely a marching force 
on pack basis with ponies or bullock carts 
as load carriers. The militia is to be re- 
cruited from peasantry which will bear 
arms to train, say for a month or so dur- 
ing the year, and then return home to 
continue with its agricultural economy. 
It is contended that this almost continu- 
ous “home leave” will keep alive the na- 
tion’s interest in its army. The militia is 
to be trained by a small regular cadre to 
be retained from the present Regular 
Army. The training is to reach such a 
standard that in the event of an invasion 
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of the country the militia can bog down 
the enemy and repel the attack. In train- 
ing, emphasis is to be laid on mass tactics 
and guerrilla warfare. 


Foreign Policy 


The strength of a country’s armed forces 
depends on its domestic and foreign mili- 
tary commitments and on what it can af- 
ford to pay for this unproductive but nec- 
essary insurance in peacetime. How the 
armed forces are to be equipped and what 
role they are to play in peace and war 
are again matters which require a gov- 
ernment decision because he who pays the 
piper has the right to call the tune. The 
internal defense commitment in India is 
negligible at present and the main role 
for the Armed Forces has been laid down 
as the defense of the country. 


Our foreign policy is often referred to 
as dynamic neutrality and we have good 
will toward all and malice toward none. 
At the same time it can be said that this 
is a 2-way traffic. A dynamic policy by 
its very nature must change with the 
changing circumstances in world affairs, 
adaptation being the secret of existence. 
After all, foreign policy is dictated by 
self-interest and its texture is determined 
by the given facts of a particular period. 
While our foreign policy may change over- 
night, we could not change the basic or- 
ganization of our Armed Forces, espe- 
cially of the technical arms and services, 
without a lapse of many years. We know 
that the establishments and equipment of 
units and formations are long-term policy 
matters and once fixed cannot and should 
not be changed too often as such changes 
often require major modifications in battle 
technique and tactics. 


One argument, and perhaps the main 
one, for reorganizing on a militia basis is 
cur dependence on others for our major 
items of military equipment. However, so 
is our dependence in many other spheres, 
for example food and consumer goods. 
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We must have no complexes about this 
dependence on others. The interdependence 
of nations is perhaps the most dominant 
feature of the midtwentieth century civ- 
ilization. There are many states, partic- 
ularly small European nations, that are 
prepared to sell us modern arms without 
attaching any political strings to the deal 
and judging by the results achieved in our 
quest for modern foreign arms in the 
recent past, it cannot be said that we have 
been utterly unsuccessful. There are no 
doubt many weaknesses in this arrange- 
ment, particularly in wartime, but in these 
days no nation goes to war without allies 
both overt and covert, and if in peacetime 
you have a small modern army, it is far 
easier in war to build up a larger one 
on this firm foundation than to covert 
one from a militia force. 


Indigenous Industry 


When Ranjit Singh was faced with an 
invasion of his kingdom by the East India 
Company whose troops were armed with 
better and more modern weapons than the 
Maharaja’s army, he did not raise a mili- 
tia with matchlock, daggers, and _ steel 
swords—the indigenous arms of that pe- 
riod—and use his vast manpower as 4 
strategic factor. Instead he imported 
skilled men from outside the Punjab, and 
later when his finances permitted him to 
do so, he employed European technicians 
on high salaries to establish and supervise 
government foundries for making heavy 
guns, mortars, howitzers, pistols, shells, 
and shots. However, the Maharaja took 
care that his own men picked up the neces- 
sary technique connected with the casting, 
molding, shaping, and drilling of these 
weapons. 

India today is following the same wise 
policy of the Maharaja except that our 
projects now cover the building of indige- 
nous aircraft, tanks, vehicles, and other 
modern weapons. 


We are out of the era of cottage-scale 
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production and it is estimated that in 
the next 5 years we will have reached a 
state of self-sufficiency in all vital spheres 
of our national economy. With this evi- 
dence in front of us it will be a retrograde 
step to revert to a militia force, only to 
find that we want to switch over to a 
Regular Army again in the next few years 
when we will even have to teach the art of 
vehicle driving anew to our soldiers as our 
militia is to be a nonmechanized force. 


Man versus Machine 


The theory of human mass dominated 
the military mind until the middle of World 
War I when the enormous casualties suf- 
fered brought home to the commanders a 
simple fact, that machinepower had gained 
a victory over mere manpower. We know 
that two or three unarmed men can gener- 
ally overwhelm a man armed only with a 
stick, but when the latter has, shall we 
say, a Bren in his hand and knows how 
to handle it well and conceal it skillfully, 
he might even stop a platoon of 40 men. 
The stopping power of modern weapons 
is very crippling and only that side which 
enjoys unlimited resources in manpower 
and is prepared to use them as cannon 
fodder can practice war by the sheer 
weight of numbers. 


The Chinese mentality, background, and 
the vast human resources that they pos- 
sess, encourage the use of mass manpower 
as a force in peace and war. This is one 
explanation for the Great Wall of China. 
Indians could have made a great wall bar- 
ring the passage to the plains of Panipat 
to the invaders from the northwest but 
did not. Our national genius is against 
the ruthless use of the individual. The 
general mass of the people in India is 
against life being cut short. We must re- 
meniber that the Indian climate now does 
not breed a race of Janissaries, Nihangs, 
or fanatical mujtahids. A Feevandani is 
not the same as a kamikaze. 


Under these circumstances it would be 


criminal to send our lightly armed mili- 
tiamen into battle in mass employing out- 
moded tactics against an enemy disposing 
modern arms and heavy equipment like 
tanks. Our footslogging militia will be 
as helpless against modern tanks as the 
Polish cavalry was against German Pan- 
zers. 
Mere Numbers 


Our militiamen will come up for a 
month’s training every year and in that 
short period all that we could hope to do 
would be to make them fire their weapons 
and revise their minor battle drills. It will 
not be possible to put them through any 
form of collective training as it is dif- 
ficult to visualize any standing formations 
like brigades and divisions in a militia 
army in peacetime. Chu Teh’s was a stand- 
ing militia army put together to fight. It 
lived on the country and it was a full- 
time army. No one went home after a 
month with the “colors” to come up again 
the next year for 30 days, which will be 
the case with a militia operating in peace- 
time, such as the one proposed for India. 
Under these conditions our militia would 
lack the cohesiveness and the esprit de 
corps which a full-time army possesses. 


Weaknesses 


It cannot be denied that a militia army 
of amateur part-time soldiers is inher- 
ently less ready for war than a profes- 
sional army. It will, therefore, take a much 
longer time for India on a militia basis 
to get ready for war and take the field. 
Wars today are not declared but just be- 
gun and it is a safe bet that our militia 
will reach the field too late. Again, the 
mobilization of a vast militia in semipeace 
conditions may even precipitate war. This 
is a political reason against raising a 
militia army. 

Pure numbers do not constitute an effec- 
tive army and the modern price of inde- 
pendence is constant vigilance. Only a 


‘standing army, no matter how small, can 
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guarantee this. History is overwhelmingly 
in favor of this stand. Let us not be blind 
to the light of history. In his Memoirs, 
Field Marshal Kesselring, in assessing the 
value of a Home Guard army, says: 


While recognizing the enthusiasm and 
the devotion of the British people, I can- 
not believe in any special combat value 
on the part of bodies like the Home Guard, 
above all with inferior weapons; even if 
the Regulars held their ground, they are 
always cannon fodder, as the parallel in 
Germany in 1944-45 shows. The volksturm 
had a great propaganda effect, yet even 
though it was better armed than the Home 
Guard it turned out a fiasco. In view of 
the sacrifice of life to be expected, the 
responsibility of sending such units into 
action is a heavy one. 


Militia and Mobility 


Mobility is the kingpin of strategy and 
tactics. It is a simple fact that the quicker 


any body of troops can be moved from 
one point to another, the greater is their 
strategic effect. The proposed militia is 
to be an entirely marching force without 
any mechanical transport. It will, there- 
fore, lack mobility and, consequently, sur- 
prise—two of the prime requirements of 


success in battle. Under the conditions 
mentioned it is difficult to visualize the 
principle of “the employment of mass man- 
power as a strategic factor.” Tactically, 
on its flat feet and without the support 
of any heavy weapons, the central regular 
cadre can only be a functional and not 
a tactical or a strategical reserve; the 
militia will lack mobility compared with 
its machine-mounted opponent. It has been 
stated in support of the mobility of a 
militia army that the Chinese could turn 
“the complete hinterland of a chosen bat- 
tlefield and set it up as an ammunition 
production area and dismantle it again for 
a swift move within 24 hours—a state of 
affairs which sounds a little Utopian. 
The arming of the proposed militia with 
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light weapons only, as suggested, will not 
give it a battle-winning morale. In battle, 
everything else being equal, victory goes 
to the side with a higher state of morale. 
And what after all is battle morale? In 
the final test it is nothing more or less 
than one’s confidence in the superiority of 
one’s weapons compared with the enemy’s. 
A .308 rifle is poor comfort against a giant 
tank. 


Battle Worthiness 


Although much use of the militia is not 
envisaged in strictly offensive operations, 
our defensive policy has to cater for 
limited offensives to throw the invaders 
out of the country. In that event, this 
militia has been suggested as a form of 
steamroller which will roll back the enemy 
gradually by its vast numbers, carrying 
everything in its stride. What if the en- 
emy declined to roll and instead “stayed 
put”? The holding power of modern weap- 
ons is something which must be seen to 
be believed. 


In an offensive, once the enemy has been 
unhinged in a standing battle and has 
started going back, success depends large- 
ly on how quickly he is followed up. A 
retiring enemy leaves a large number of 
obstacles in his wake. Mines have to be 
cleared and bridges repaired. Now, should 
an enemy lodge himself in the plains of 
northern India, rivers and canals are 
likely to play a major part in the battles 
there. Assuming that our militia has 
routed the enemy in a setpiece battle, will 
it be able to mount river crossing opera- 
tions and follow up the enemy to our 
borders? 

To go to war without modern weapons 
is unthinkable and whosoever attacks In- 
dia will do so using the tank and the self- 
propelled gun, the heavy machinegun, and 
the airplane. How will our half-trained 
peasant militia fight such an enemy? We 
may certainly use its vast numbers to hold 
large areas of ground but the defense will 
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lack depth and strength without modern 
weapons. The enemy is bound to use highly 
mobile and trained forces for deep thrusts 
to dislocate our country’s life. It is dif- 
ficult to see how our militia will thwart 
such tactics as it will be lightly armed 
and will have no mechanical transport. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the fighting 
value of a militia army is negligible. 

It has also been suggested that our mi- 
litiamen should receive training in guer- 
rilla warfare. Apart from the fact that it 
is not possible to conduct guerrilla war- 
fare in the open plains of India, it is a 
most dangerous doctrine to teach our sim- 
ple men. Talking of this type of warfare, 
Field Marshal Kesselring, who experi- 
enced this at firsthand in Italy in 1944-45, 
says: 


My reading of history and firsthand ac- 
quaintance with guerrilla warfare have 
led me to the conclusion that it is a de- 
generate form of war. The methods to 


which it resorts are so incalculable that, 
sooner or later, they must come into col- 
lision with the written and unwritten rules 
of international law, involving both sides 
in committing the most abominable crimes 
with almost methodical predictability. 


National Characteristics 


An army reflects the national charac- 
teristics of a people, and a country’s ge- 
ography and history among many other 
factors too numerous to be mentioned here 
determine its strategy and to a large ex- 
tent its tactics. What may be sauce for the 
Chinese goose in the hilly terrain of Ko- 
rea may be poison to the Indian gander 
on the Gangetic plains of northern India. 
Reading of the conflict in Korea one finds 
that whenever the American soldier dug 
in, he put up a network of mines around 
his defensive positions and at unit level 
this minefield was many miles deep. Un- 
like a democratic soldier who carries out 
a subsidiary operation to clear a minefield 
before he puts in his attack, the Chinese 


“volunteer” went straight through to the 
objective without bothering about the 
mines. In the process, of course, he suf- 
fered innumerable casualties, quite out 
of proportion to the tactical results 
achieved. Will the Indian militiaman with 
his national background being what it is 
accept this Chinese method? In passing, 
I may remark that the Soviet Militia never 
fought a major war. By the time 1941 
came, the Soviets had a Communist Army 
equipped with modern machines and 
backed by a competent and growing in- 
dustry. 

History records the use of mere numbers 
against modern weapons, including gas, in 
the Ethiopian War. The Negus had a mi- 
litia army of considerable strength and 
it was intensely loyal to him. The entire 
population almost to a man carried one 
indigenous weapon or the other. We know 
the result. The numbers did not prevail 
against machines, and native chivalry was 
no match against modern cunning and ruse 
which can come only as the result of long 
and hard training. A militia is not capa- 
ble of such training. The Chinese and Ko- 
reans in their legions did achieve great 
success against their better armed and 
equipped United Nations opponents, but 
they could not sustain their offensive for 
very long and the cost paid in blood was 
too high. In any case, the Korean conflict 
is too near us and politically too com- 
plicated to be drawn on usefully for a 
major lesson. Also one has to have a pro- 
found mind to deduce major strategical 
and tactical lessons from history in the 
making. 


Conclusion 

In summary, it is considered that it will 
be very unwise at this juncture of our 
history to change our proved military in- 
strument for a peasant militia force of 
doubtful utility. History proves that na- 
tional insurance cannot be obtained cheap- 
ly. If war comes to India, the very life 
of our nation will be at stake and it is 
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time we faced the facts of our history 
and geography honestly. 

In the past a military decision on the 
plains of northern India has often de- 
cided the destiny of our people. In spite 
of the airplane, the railroad, and the 
modern road, our geography is what it 
was say in 1526, a significant date in our 
history. Once we lose the north of India, 
we shall not be able to carry on the war 
from a Yunnan or a Chungking. For one 
thing, Indian conditions do not lend them- 
selves to such fighting and second, who 
will send us the manna over the Hump? 

If we want to survive, we must move with 
the world current. Like the legendary os- 
trich, it will be dangerous for us to bury 
our head in the sand and ensure our na- 
tional safety by shutting the danger out 
of sight. I do not mean to suggest that 
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the world takes notice of India because 
we are militarily strong. We know we are 
not and it will be a long, long time before 
we come to possess the ultimate in war— 
the hydrogen bomb in a cobalt casing—if 
there ever can be the ultimate. I will say 
this, that India with a militia army only 
will be just a back number. 

In conclusion, I am fully convinced that 
our present small professional army will 
give us better national security than a 
half-trained peasant militia of 6 million 
amateur soldiers, if it can be a little 
streamlined in its administration and 
overhead, a little more generously paid, 
properly trained, and armed with what- 
ever modern equipment we can “buy, beg, 
or borrow” or make ourselves to sustain it, 
and backed by a well-organized territorial 
army. 





Adolf Hitler--An Interim Assessment 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Flight Lieutenant 
D. R. Seth in the “Indian Air Force Quarterly’ October 1953. 


HITLER disappeared from the stage of 
the world with the dreamland of his am- 
bitions crumbling all around him. The ill 
will, the enmity, and the hatred that this 
man created in the minds of others to- 
ward himself and for the Germans and 
Germany has never been surpassed in 
the history of mankind. 

This was only a few years ago. It is, 
therefore, perhaps a little too early to 
make a correct and impartial assessment 
of Hitler’s personality, his achievements, 
and his place in history. Moreover, every- 
thing about Hitler was so baffling and so 
full of contradictions that unless more 
facts are available about the working of 
his mind it will be difficult to pronounce 
judgment. He showed signs of genius as 
well as streaks of madness. Was he a 
prophet or a madman? Was he a military 
genius or a poltroon? 


The present attempt at assessment is 
only an interim one. 


Hitler’s Personality 
Hitler was not a German; he was born 
an Austrian. He settled down in Bavaria 
after his demobilization from the Bavar- 
ian Army in 1919 and yet within a short 
period of 13 years raised himself to the 


position of the master of a great country. 


He did not enjoy any advantages of birth, 
education, or social background and yet he 
came to hold the plenitude of power such 
as no German ruler had wielded before 
him. 

What was the secret? The secret lay 
in Hitler’s own personality. The core of 
his personality was strong willpower and 
confidence in himself. His entire career 
is a remarkable achievement of willpower. 

Hitler saw the Germany of 1919 sunk 
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to the lowest depth, where people went 
hungry or were forced to beg for food, 
where Army officers were openly insulted 
in the streets and had their badges of 
rank torn off their shoulders, and where 
well-born women were prepared to go to 
any length for the price of a meal. He 
was aghast at what he saw and began to 
think of ways and means of restoring 
Germany to her rightful place in the com- 
munity of nations. He became an agitator, 
and organized meetings where he tried to 
put heart into his listeners. Not only that; 
this unknown ex-corporal produced the 
blueprint of his plans for his country’s 
greatness. Mein Kampf was not only a 
breath of hope for his own countrymen but 
also a challenge to the world. Others did 
not take him too seriously but when he 
came to power he carried out every meas- 
ure that he had chalked out years ago. 
The world has not seen a greater exhibi- 
tion of willpower. 


Hitler as an Orator 


Hitler was a great orator. His words 
always carried an extraordinary impres- 
sion of force. His power to bewitch an au- 
dience has been likened to the occult arts 
of the African medicine men. Others have 
compared it to the magnetism of a hypno- 
tist. He was a master’ of mass emotion. 
To attend one of his big meetings was to 
go through an emotional experience, and 
not merely to listen to an argument or a 
program. 

The secret of his mastery over a great 
audience was his sensitivity to the moods 
of 2 crowd, his instinctive knowledge of 
their hidden passions, resentments, and 
longings. Even Otto Strasser, an enemy, 
admitted that Hitler’s power as a speaker 
was due to his uncanny intuition which 
infallibly diagnosed the ills from which 
his audience was suffering. Above all, it 
was his power to convince others that he 
was sincere in what he was saying and 
in }'s own selflessness. 


These were great qualities, and it was 
with the help of these that Hitler pulled 
himself up into the seat of the ruler of 
a great country. 


As a Statesman 


Up to 1939 Hitler showed himself to be 
an astute statesman. He had never been 
outside Germany and he knew no foreign 
language. He did not have the advantage 
of any training which could have helped 
him to understand foreigners and foreign 
politics. Yet he understood foreign states- 
men better than any other man in Eu- 
rope. He knew exactly how the people of 
France and England would react to a cer- 
tain stimulus. He had taken a good meas- 
ure of the rulers in these two countries. 
He was thus able to time his various 
strokes in a most opportune manner. When 
he sent German troops into the Rhineland 
in 1935, his advisors, civil and military, 
were against it as they feared that this 
step would lead to war. However, Hitler 
knew better. He knew that France would 
not fight, and proved his advisors to be 
wrong. 

The occupation of Austria in March 
1938 took the world by surprise. The re- 
actions were exactly what Hitler had an- 
ticipated. There were protests and noth- 
ing more. 

Hitler’s greatest success in the inter- 
national field was the presentation to him 
of the Sudetenland by the Prime Ministers 
of England and France. 

In March 1939 Hitler was at the zenith 
of his power. Unfortunately for him and 
Germany he did not know where to stop. 
Had he contented himself with what he 
had obtained through threats and without 
firing a shot, he could have staked a 
claim of being the greatest German of 
all time. His successes went to his head, 
however, and his boundless ambition forced 
a war on England and France. Thus he 
destroyed with his own hands what he had 
built. 
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We cannot, therefore, call him a great 
statesman. He was a good judge of men 
and a clever opportunist who in the end 
went a little too far. 


Maker of Germany 

Hitler, perhaps, will never occupy an 
honored place in the history of the world. 
During the 6 years that he held power, 
before the war broke out, however, he 
gave a new face to Germany. The people 
were united, trade and commerce was en- 
couraged, and factories that had been idle 
for years began to hum again. Vast build- 
ing projects were undertaken, unemploy- 
ment was abolished, and a German Army 
and a German Air Force were created. 
The German people felt a new spirit per- 
vading the country. They, who a few years 
ago were looked down upon as the “pari- 
ahs” of Europe, began to look up again. 

There is also a dark side to the picture. 
The existence of concentration camps, the 
abolition of liberty, the restriction of civil 
rights, and the persecution of the Jews 
cannot but be condemned by right-thinking 
men, regardless of the achievements on 
the homefront. These acts will forever 
tarnish Hitler’s name. 


As a Warlord 

Hitler in his glory was acclaimed as 
der grosste Feldherr aller zeiten—the 
greatest military leader. of all time, but 
in his decline he was referred to in de- 
riding abbreviation as der Grofaz—the 
poltroon. 

Before the war and still more during 
the conquest of the West, Hitler came to 
appear a gigantic figure combining the 
strategy of a Napoleon with the cunning 
of Machiavelli. After his first check in 
the Soviet Union, his figure began to 
shrink and toward the end he was re- 
garded as a blundering amateur whose 
crazy orders and colossal ignorance led 
to defeat. All the disasters of the German 
Army were laid at his door, while his suc- 
cesses were considered flukes. 
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Where does the truth lie? Was he a 
nilitary genius or was he a fool? The 
answer is that he was neither. 

Hitler was not entirely ignorant of the 
art of war. He had seen service during 
World War I and although he succeeded 
in rising only to the rank of corporal, 
he had deliberated long and deeply over 
what he had seen. He had read much mil- 
itary literature and was also fond of 
listening to military lectures. In this way 
he had gained a very good knowledge of 
the lower level of warfare. He was par- 
ticularly good in gauging how the troops 
felt. He was a master of the psychologi- 
cal side of war, quick to see the value of 
surprise, bold in the risks he was pre- 
pared to take, and receptive of unortho- 
dox ideas. He took an eager and well- 
informed interest in such __ technical 
matters as the design of weapons. The 
raising and expansion of Germany’s ar- 
mored forces were entirely due to his sup- 
port of Guderian, Germany’s leading ex- 
ponent of this new instrument. He was 
quick to recognize the potentialities of mo- 
bile armored forces. He did this in the 
teeth of opposition from the German Gen- 
eral Staff who were averse to anything 
new, be it a new idea or a new weapon. 


As a Strategist 


Hitler had a good grasp of the general 
principles of strategy. He had a subtle 
sense of surprise. He knew how to play on 
the minds of his opponents. 


In arriving at strategical decisions, he 
was not guided by any textbook rules, but 
rather depended on his intuition. Hitler’s 
“intuition” has been much condemned both 
by the Germans and their opponents, but 
this much must be conceded: that espe- 
cially in the early stages of the war, Hit- 
ler’s intuition helped him to conceive bril- 
liant ideas which brought him victories 
and nearly won the war. The plan for the 
invasion of Poland was Hitler’s. Hitler 
supported the adoption of Raeder’s pro- 
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posal for the occupation of Norway. It 
was he who in 1940 accepted Manstein’s 
suggestion for the thrust through the Ar- 
dennes. Many more examples can be cited 
as illustrations of these gifts. 

When the crisis came in the Soviet 
Union during the winter of 1941-42, Hit- 
ler rose to the occasion. All the military 
leaders, including Brauchitsch, the Army 
Commander in Chief, were for retreating 
to the frontier and renewing the invasion 
in the summer. Hitler did not agree. He 
was sure that if the retreat were ordered 
it would soon become a rout. By a remark- 
able display of determination, he suc- 
ceeded in holding the German lines firm. 
It was, perhaps, his greatest achievement 
as a warlord. 

But all these qualities as a strategist 
were nullified by Hitler’s shortcomings in 
the over-all direction of the war. 


Hitler’s Faults 
Colonel General Halder, the ex-Chief of 
the German General Staff, in his book, 
Hitler as War Lord, has made a scathing 
criticism of Hitler’s capacities and capa- 
bilities of the supreme commander of the 
German Armed Forces: 


Hitler lacked the necessary qualities and 
knowledge effectively to direct large-scale 
modern military operations. He had not 
the long sight, the methodical approach, 
the patience, the clear, steady purpose, and 
the secure touch of an experienced com- 
mander. Instead, he relied on the intuition 
of his untrained mind and undisciplined 
nature, and claimed for them infallibility. 
Even when good strategic ideas occurred 
to him, he was incapable of thinking them 
out io the end. 

In his overweening conceit, he would 
not merely determine the strategy of the 
wai. but even interfered in its actual con- 
duc!. issuing at times insane orders. The 
mai for whom the masterpiece of a mod- 
ern General Staff map was an insoluble 
puz.le would, during the Soviet campaign, 


take it upon himself to interfere from his 
headquarters, hundreds of miles behind 
the front, with the dispositions of individ- 
ual divisions, or to decide a tactical detail 
solely within the competence of the com- 
mander on the spot. 


It may be that Halder was prejudiced 
against Hitler, but the indictment has the 
ring of truth. There is no doubt that there 
were many chinks in Hitler’s armor as a 
military leader. 

For one thing he was suspicious of his 
generals. Because of this attitude of mind, 
he would not let the generals fight the 
war their own way and interfered in the 
minutest detail. He not only laid down 
the main lines of strategy but also inter- 
fered in tactical decisions concerning rela- 
tively minor formations and unimportant 
sectors. This left no latitude to the com- 
manders in the field and introduced an ele- 
ment of disastrous uncertainty. 


Hitler’s worst fault was the way he 
refused to cut his losses. He always in- 
sisted on pressing the attack even when 
the chances of success were nil. His re- 
fusal to yield a foot of ground anywhere 
doubled the German losses and deprived 
his commanders of any chance of using 
their skill in defense. It was this factor 
which produced the collapse of German 
armies in the Soviet Union and France. 

Hitler chose to ignore the limits of what 
was feasible. He drove the German Armed 
Forces too hard and too far. Completely 
out of touch with his soldiers and the bat- 
tlefield, he sat brooding over large maps 
in his headquarters and made important 
decisions. It was this detachment from 
what was actually happening on the field 
of battle that in the end brought about the 
total defeat of Germany. 

The mistakes made by Hitler were colos- 
sal; but for them, he might have won the 
war. It is because of these mistakes that 
all his claims as a strategist fall flat. 

The first mistake Hitler made was his 
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failure to advance immediately against 
the British when they were cornered at 
Dunkerque. This delay helped the British 
to escape. Whether Hitler had faulty in- 
formation regarding the terrain around 
Dunkerque, or he wanted to save his tank 
forces, or he wanted the German Air 
Forces rather than the Army to claim this 
victory, cannot be known for certain. The 
fact remains, however, that it was the first 
nail in Hitler’s coffin. 

The second mistake was his failure to 
capture Gibraltar and Malta. Plans were 
made and agreed to but always when the 
time for action came Hitler held back. If 
the Straits of Gibraltar had been closed, 
there would probably have been no Anglo- 
American invasion of North Africa. If 
Malta had been occupied, the situation in 
the Mediterranean would have completely 
changed. There would have been no inva- 
sion of Sicily or the mainland of Italy, and 
the soft belly of Festung Europa would 
have been protected. 

Hitler dug his own grave by not helping 
Rommel in North Africa. It was his stra- 
tegic shortsightedness which made him ig- 
nore the North African theater, or attach 
less importance to it than it deserved. He 
woke up late and when things started go- 
ing wrong poured vast numbers of men 
and matériel into Tunisia in 1943. But it 
was too late. The rot had set in and the 
time to stop it had passed. Had these rein- 
forcements been sent to Rommel when he 
stood at the threshold of Egypt, Rommel 
could have occupied Egypt and the Suez 
Canal would have become a German water- 
way. 

Hitler’s fourth mistake was the way in 
which he encouraged Japan to attack the 
United States, thus dragging that great 
country into the camp of his enemies. He 
underestimated American war potential 
and underrated the efficiency of the Amer- 
ican fighting men. It was America that 
tilted the balance against him and brought 
him crashing down in the end. 
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The greatest of all Hitler’s mistakes 
was his attack on the Soviet Union. Here 
again he underrated Soviet strength and 
power of resistance. The vast spaces of 
the Soviet Union swallowed up the Ger- 
man Army as it had swallowed up the 
Grand Army of Napoleon 130 years ear- 
lier. The war in the Soviet Union became 
a running sore, eating into the vitals of 
German military power until there was 
nothing left. 


Conclusion 


In summary, Hitler had great qualities 
but he also had enormous faults. He proved 
successful as a politician and statesman 
when the going was good and succeeded in 
restoring Germany’s prestige. He built 
roads, encouraged industries, and abolished 
unemployment from Germany. He was a 
patriot but a misguided one. For other 
countries he proved to be “the great de- 
stroyer,” who unscrupulously took advan- 
tage of the weak. His grandiose schemes 
for the greatness of Germany came to 
nought, because his mind was unbalanced 
and he did not know when and where to 
stop. The result was that in the end he 
succeeded not in building a German Reich 
to last for a thousand years, but brought 
about the destruction of what he had built. 


As a warlord also, when weighed in the 
balance, he is found wanting. He certainly 
had a good idea of grand strategy, but he 
was a stubborn man. When once he had de- 
cided on a plan, he would not brook any 
opposition and was not prepared to change 
it whatever the cost. This rigidity proved 
fatal. His distrust of his generals sowed 
the seeds of discord when unity was the 
primary need. When the war was going 
well, he was in top form, but when the 
tide turned, he lost his nerve. He was more 
of a fair-weather general than a great 
commander. 

After weighing the evidence, one can 
only come to the conclusion that Adolf 
Hitler was too small for his shoes. 
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The German Balkan Campaign of 1941 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by former General 
Kurt von Tippelskirch in “‘Wehrwissenschaftliche Rundschau” (Germany) February 1955. 


THROUGH the German victory in the west 
in 1940 England found herself expelled 
from western Europe and her former in- 
fluence in southeastern Europe greatly re- 
duced. Both England and France had 
striven since the beginning of the war to 
bring about a firm military union of the 
states of southeastern Europe, but had 
achieved little success because they were 
not in a position to provide those states 
that were poorly equipped militarily with 
modern arms. Also, the overwhelming 
successes of the German Wehrmacht in 
the Western Campaign caused the states 
of southeastern Europe to look upon any 
policy of opposition to Germany as more 
impractical than ever. 

The tensions existing in the Balkans 
between Hungary, Bulgaria, and Romania 
had been eliminated—although not with- 
out political pressure—by the Vienna De- 
cision of 30 August 1940. Although Ro- 
mania, as a result of it, had been obliged 
to cede considerable expanses of her na- 
tional territory to both of her neighbors, 
she had joined herself closely with Ger- 
many in the matter of her policies since, 
in view of the impotence of England and 
France, Germany alone would be able to 
guarantee the security of her remaining 
territory from Soviet aggression. Hitler 
had acceded willingly to this Romanian 
plan, dispatching a military mission and 
instruction units to Romania in early 
October 1940, since this relationship 
would provide security for the Ploesti oil- 
fields on whose unimpeded production the 
German military operations decisively de- 
pended. The possibility of including Ro- 
mania in the strategic assembly area for 
&@ campaign against the Soviet Union— 
which was considered at this time—was 
alss a welcome by-product of this policy. 


In any case, Germany was desirous for 
both military and economic reasons that 
quiet should exist in southeastern Europe. 
The same interests should have applied to 
the Axis partner, Italy. The latter had 
finally, after long hesitation, set out from 
Libya in mid-September for an attack on 
Egypt, then, after modest initial successes, 
had halted her advance about 37 miles 
on the far side of the frontier. In view of 
her limited number of modern weapons, it 
had seemed urgently necessary not to 
waste what she had. In addition a quick 
victory over England—who was still weak 
in the Mediterranean area—was of deci- 
sive importance if Italy desired to restore 
the broken connection to her East African 
colonies, now cut off from their mother- 
land, and at the same time inflict a defeat 
on her adversary that would seriously af- 
fect her entire military effort. 

Mussolini disregarded all such consid- 
erations however when, on 28 October 
1940, without a previous agreement with 
Hitler, he attacked Greece. 

There can be no doubt that Mussolini 
began the conflict without any compelling 
necessity except that he desired a political 
counterbalance in southeastern Europe 
for the German agreements with Romania 
which had been reached without his col- 
laboration and, ill advised by his foreign 
minister, assumed that the Greeks would 
acquiesce in his action more or less with- 
out fighting. 


German Reaction 
The Italian move created a very unde- 
sired situation for the Axis Powers. It 
was too late for Hitler to restrain Italy 
from her imprudent step in his conference 
with Mussolini in Florence on 28 October 
1940. The egoism of both dictators ren- 
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dered objective deliberation impossible. 
Hitler in his meeting with Mussolini ac- 
cepted the unavoidable with apparent 
composure. After his return to Berlin he 
declared to his military advisors that “he 
was so vexed at the Italian move that he 
had lost all inclination for close military 
cooperation with Italy.” He was equally 
sure of the fact that a quick Italian vic- 
tory over Greece, which alone could have 
repaired the damage done and which, in 
addition, would probably have facilitated 
the operation against Egypt, was not to 
be counted on. Even before the occurrence 
of the Italian reverses in northern Greece, 
by which the Italians were forced into a 
very difficult defensive situation from 
mid-November on, Hitler instituted the 
first countermeasures for combating the 
unfavorable effects of the conflict on the 
situation in southeastern Europe. These 
effects resided less in the fact that Greece 
was now on the enemy’s side than in the 
fact that England again had been able 
to gain a footing on the European Conti- 
nent precisely in the area which Hitler 
regarded as his Achilles’ heel—in the 
neighborhood of the Romanian oilfields. 
He had no doubt that the English, however 
he might shape his future plans, had to be 
driven out of this area. It was not to be 
hoped that the Italians would succeed in 
doing this without German help. His dis- 
inclination for close military cooperation 
had, therefore, to yield to sober considera- 
tions—the Italians, at least, had to be 
saved from a crushing defeat. All in all 
military intervention in Greece was un- 
avoidable. 

The first requirement appeared to be to 
prepare the Luftwaffe for its battle 
against English bases. To do this a Ger- 
man drive from Bulgaria to the Adriatic 
coast was necessary. On 4 November Hit- 
ler charged the commander in chief of the 
Army to make the necessary preparations 
for this. He believed, however, that be- 
cause of the geographic and climatic char- 
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acteristics of the Balkans, such an opera- 
tion could not be considered until the 
spring of the following year. Because of 
political considerations and the necessary 
concentration of forces, its preparation 
would require considerable time. The mili- 
tary preparation was initiated by Order 
Number 18, dated 12 November 1940, 
which read: 


The commander in chief of the Army 
will make preparations, in case of need, 
for moving out of Bulgaria and seizing 
possession of the Greek mainland north of 
the Aegean, thereby making it possible for 
the German air formations to operate 
against targets in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean area, particularly against those 
English bases which constitute a threat 
to the Romanian oilfields. 

In order to be ready for any contingen- 
cies and to hold Turkey in check, the 
employment of one army group of the 
strength of about 10 divisions is to be 
counted on in the deliberations and calcu- 
lations for the strategic assembly. Use of 
the railway line through Yugoslavia is not 
to be counted on in the concentration of 
these forces. In order to shorten the time 
required for this strategic assembly, a re- 
inforcement of the German military mis- 
sion in Romania is to be effected soon. 

The commander in chief of the Luft- 
waffe, acting in harmony with the contem- 
plated Army operations, will make prep- 
arations for the engagement of German 
air formations in the southeast Balkans 
and the operation of an air warning serv- 
ice on the southern border of Bulgaria. 
The German Luftwaffe mission in Ro- 
mania is to be reinforced. 

The desires of the Bulgarians for the 
equipment of their Army are to be dealt 
with in an obliging manner. 


At the same time the political prepara- 
tion for the concentration of forces and 
the execution of the operations had to be 
made. No difficulties existed in this regard 
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in Romania. On the other hand, the pass- 
age of German forces through Hungary 
had to be ensured, Bulgaria had to consent 
to the use of her national territory at least 
for the German strategic assembly and, if 
possible, won over to active participation. 
Turkey had to remain kindly disposed and 
neutral. All these preparations were ef- 
fected during the ensuing months. 

From time to time direct help for the 
Italians in Albania seemed necessary. 
Their front threatened to collapse in De- 
cember 1940. Germany gave them their 
first aid in early December by means of an 
air transport group consisting of 49 planes 
and in January 1941 was considering the 
removal of an Italian corps consisting of 
one mountain division and armored forces. 
This did not become necessary, however, as 
the Italians finally escaped from their dif- 
ficult situation by themselves. How dif- 
ferently and unfavorably the military 
situation, which had to continue to be di- 
rected against England, had shaped itself 
for the Axis Powers, is evident from a 
remark made by the Italian General Guz- 
zoni on the occasion of a conference with 
Field Marshal Keitel, when he stated: 
“Albania was at that time the most im- 
portant theater of operation for Italy.” 

In the meantime the Chief of the Army 
General Staff, on the basis of Order Num- 
ber 18, dated 12 November 1940, had 
worked out an assembly and operation plan 
which he presented to Hitler on 5 Decem- 
ber, the same day as the plan for Opera- 
tion Barbarossa. This plan formed the 
basis for Order Number 20—Operation 
Marita—which Hitler signed on 13 Decem- 
ber. In it, it was indicated as doubly im- 
portant, in view of the threatening situa- 
tion in Albania, to frustrate British efforts 
to establish an airbase under the protec- 
tion of a Balkan front as it would be an 
especial menace to Italy and, at the same 
time, to the Romanian oilfields. The first 
objective of the operation was to be the 
seizure of the northern coast of the Aegean 
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Sea and the Gulf of Salonika. A continua- 
tion of the attack by way of Larisa and 
the Strait of Corinth might become neces- 
sary. The forces comprising a total of 18 
divisions under the orders of the Twelfth 
Army were to be moved into Romania in 
three echelons between 3 January and 28 
February 1941. In addition to these it was 
also planned to include engineer forces for 
the construction of bridges over the Dan- 
ube. The attack was planned on the arrival 
of favorable weather, probably in March 
1941. 

Drifting snow slowed down the planned 
rate of march of the first echelon in 
January 1941. A reconnaissance staff dis- 
patched to Bulgaria found that unusual 
and unanticipated difficulties would attend 
the passage of a modernly equipped army 
through Bulgaria—roads and bridges in 
poor condition, a scarcity of food, no 
worthwhile maps, and a lack of fuel. 

Moreover, the diplomatic dealings with 
Bulgaria were making slow progress. On 
top of this came Hitler’s demand that en- 
trance into Bulgaria was to be made de- 
pendent on the conclusion of the assembly 
of the VIII Air Corps in Romania, and the 
establishment of an adequate antiaircraft 
defense in Bulgaria and above the Danube 
bridge sites. All this made it necessary to 
shift the earliest possible date for Opera- 
tion Marita to 1 March. The dates for the 
arrival of the three echelons in Romania 
were accordingly postponed by about 1 
month. 


On 28 February the bridge was built 
over the Danube as planned and, begin- 
ning with 2 March, this was followed by 
the crossing of the first echelon of the 
Twelfth Army. On 3 March advance de- 
tachments of the infantry divisions reached 
the Greek frontier, and the 5th and 11th 
Armored Divisions, in accordance with 
Bulgarian desires, reached the Bulgarian- 
Turkish frontier. The attitude of Turkey 
was so satisfactory at this time that the 
Army High Command held back six divi- 
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sions of the last echelon in Romania for 
use in Operation Barbarossa. 


Political Change 

Even before the German assembly in 
Bulgaria had been completed, which was 
to be followed on 1 April by the attack 
across the Bulgarian frontier, a coup 
d’état which occurred in. Yugoslavia on 
the night of 26-27 March resulted in a 
completely changed situation. In accord- 
ance with a decision by the Privy Council 
on 18 March, the Yugoslav Government on 
25 March had joined the Triparty Pact of 
the Axis Powers at Vienna. The Axis 
Powers had guaranteed respect for Yugo- 
slav sovereignty and nonviolation of her 
frontiers, and had also assured her that 
in case of war they would claim no rights 
to transportation through her territory. 
All this was upset by the coup d’état which 
overthrew the Government and placed the 
youthful King Peter on the throne in place 
of the Prince Regent, Paul. The new Gov- 
ernment refused ratification of the en- 
trance into the Triparty Pact but declared 
that it would not refuse to observe its ob- 
ligations in other respects. Hitler was not 
inclined to tolerate an uncertain situation 
in southeastern Europe which, as a matter 
of fact, could disturb less the intended op- 
eration against Greece than the intended 
campaign against the Soviet Union— 
which it could disturb greatly. He decided 
on 27 March, at the same time he attacked 
Greece, also to “crush Yugoslavia militar- 
ily and as a state.” 

After a conference in the Reich chan- 
cellery, Order Number 25 was dispatched 
that same evening to the three branches 
of the Wehrmacht. At the same time ac- 
tion was begun to bring about the neces- 
sary agreements with Italy and the other 
neighbors of Yugoslavia. In a memoran- 
dun: to Mussolini for the coordination of 
the German-Italian operations, Hitler de- 
marnded: 

1. Protection of the flank of the German 


attack forces, which were to be assembled 
around Graz, by the transfer of all avail- 
able Italian ground forces to the area of 
Split and Jajce. 

2. Changeover to defense on the Alba- 
nian front and concentration of attack 
forces which would establish contact with 
German forces attacking in the direction 
of Skoplje and southward. 

3. Neutralization of the Yugoslav naval 
forces in the Adriatic. 

4. Resumption of offensive action on the 
Greek front in Albania at a later period. 

Italy shifted four of her Albanian di- 
visions to the eastern and northern bor- 
ders for protection against Yugoslavia. 

Hungary at first appeared little inter- 
ested but gave the Germans liberty to use 
her territory for their strategic assembly. 

Romania accepted the task of guarding 
the Yugoslav-Romanian frontier; however, 
she expressed her fear of Soviet-Yugoslav 
collaboration, so that Hitler found himself 
obliged to reinforce the German aviation 
and antiaircraft defense in Romania. 

Bulgaria refused all active participa- 
tion, even that of guarding the frontier, 
with the explanation that other than the 
five divisions on the Bulgarian-Turkish 
frontier, she had no other forces at her 
disposal. 

The double campaign had, therefore, to 
be conducted virtually with German forces 
alone—which were plentiful. Because of 
the campaign that had been planned 
against the Soviet Union, and in order to 
give Yugoslavia as little time as possible 
for countermeasures, the greatest haste 
was necessary. 

Since the Army High Command had 
never occupied itself with strategic assem- 
bly plans against Yugoslavia, this assem- 
bly had all the characteristics of an emer- 
gency military operation. The plans 
against Greece had to be altered to fit the 
new situation. 

On 29 March the Army High Command 
presented Hitler with a new strategic as- 
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sembly plan based on Order Number 25. 
It provided for the strategic assembly of 
the Second Army with the main body of 
forces in Karnten and Steiermark with the 
XLVI Armored Corps south of Balaton 
Lake, and the XLI Armored Corps from 
the Twelfth Army in the Timisoara area. 
The mission of the Second Army was to 
break into the northwest part of Yugo- 
slavia and, together with Armored Group 
1 which was assembled around Sofia, to 
converge on Belgrade. 

Since it could now make use of Yugo- 
slav soil, the Twelfth Army found itself in 
a far more favorable position for operat- 
ing against Greece. Its XL Armored Corps 
was to proceed from the Bulgarian-Yugo- 
slav border westward by way of Skoplje 
and Veles in order to establish contact 
with the Italians and to continue on to 
Monastir. It was to be followed later by 
the L Army Corps. An armored group 
from the XVIII Mountain Corps could out- 
flank the Metaxas Line on the west and 
push on to Salonika by way of Strumica, 
thereby greatly facilitating the frontal at- 
tack on the Metaxas Line which was to be 
conducted with points of main effort on 
both sides of the valley of the Struma. 
The XXX Army Corps was to attack the 
line XAnthi-Komotini, push on to the coast 
of the Aegean, and occupy the islands off 
the coast. 

The Luftwaffe was to conduct surprise 
attacks by large bomber formations on 
Belgrade and the ground installations of 
the Yugoslav Air Force, and cooperate 
with the X Air Corps, which since Janu- 
ary 1941 had been stationed in lower Italy 
and Sicily, in the battle against Greece. 
The 22d Airborne Division and the 7th 
Parachute Division were moved to south- 
eastern Europe in order to be able to col- 
laborate, in case of need, in the occupation 
of the islands, or in any other chance 
missions. 

The dates originally fixed for the at- 
tacks, which lay between 1 and 15 April, 
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were changed after a conference in Vienna 
with the two commanders in chief of the 
armies that were to be engaged. The air 
attack was to take place on 6 April and 
on the same day the Twelfth Army was to 
move to the south and west; Armored 
Group 1 was to set out on 8 April; and the 
Second Army on 12 April. Later, the last 
two dates were advanced still further. 


Greek-English Assembly 

The Greek Army had been engaged in 
fighting against Italy since 28 October 
1940. Since it had engaged three-fourths 
of its forces—12 Infantry Divisions, 1 
Calvary Division, and 3 Infantry Brigades 
—on the Albanian front, it had succeeded 
in pushing back its adversary far into Al- 
bania. On the other hand the more unfav- 
orable the situation became for Italy and 
the longer the war lasted, the more Greece 
had to count on German intervention. 
Greece did not count on intervention by 
Turkey in spite of the fact that the Ger- 
mans were making use of Bulgaria for 
strategic assemblies nor did she consider 
intervention on the part of Yugoslavia in 
her favor as an impossibility. Great Brit- 
ain was her only sure ally to begin with. 
When the German assembly in Romania 
began in January 1941, a conference was 
held at Athens with General Wavell, the 
Commander in Chief of the British forces 
in the Middle East. At this conference 
the Chief of the General Staff, Marshal 
Papagos, stated that except for fortress 
troops in the Metaxas Line, he had only 
four divisions with inferior armament for 
the defense of the Greek-Bulgarian fron- 
tier. He asked for nine divisions and the 
necessary aviation for establishing a solid 
defensive front in the face of the political 
and military situation then existing. Gen- 
eral Wavell could only hold out the hope 
of being able to send him two other divi- 
sions and relatively weak aviation, but at 
the moment had only two regiments «nd a 
few tanks at his disposal to give him. 
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Marshal Papagos took the stand that 
the dispatch of so small a contingent would 
be militarily worthless, and politically 
would only make clear the limited ability 
of Great Britain to intervene in the Bal- 
kans and thus strengthen Turkey and Yu- 
goslavia in their policy of neutrality and 
give Germany a reason for hastening her 
passage through Bulgaria. The Greek Gov- 
ernment decided to reject the British offer, 
but desired that the English land in Greece 
as soon as the Germans entered Bulgaria. 


Since it appeared that this would occur 
immediately, on 22 February 1941 a Brit- 
ish commission, this time composed of For- 
eign Minister Eden, Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, General Dill, and General 
Wavell, again arrived at Athens. Eden 
stated that probably neither Turkey nor 
Yugoslavia would join Germany in the 
impending war and promised to send a 
British Expeditionary Corps which would 
embark for Greece immediately on the en- 
trance of the Germans into Bulgaria. Mar- 
shal Papagos declared that in case Yugo- 
slavia remained neutral, Greece would 
evacuate Western Thrace and eastern 
Macedonia and conduct the defense against 
the German attack together with the 
English on the line Olympus-Vermion 
Mountains-Kaimakchalan. He refused to 
evacuate eastern Greece, however, until 
Yugoslavia’s attitude was definitely clari- 
fied, for he said by a premature abandon- 
ment of the Greek-Bulgarian border and 
Salonika, “Any hope of a change in the 
policy followed by Prince Paul, and of Yu- 
goslavia’s entering the war on our side, 
was vain.” The British commission prom- 
ised to work out a clarification of the mat- 
ter in Belgrade. They would not be able, 
however, to make it known until 2 March 
when a further conference would occur in 
Athens. The British demand to pull back 
now to the short line was again refused by 
Marshal Papagos for political and military 
reasons. He declared himself willing, how- 
ever, that the British Expeditionary Corps, 
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together with two Greek divisions, should 
first occupy this line. In the event of Yugo- 
slavia’s cooperation they were to push for- 
ward from it in order to be able to partici- 
pate in the defense of eastern Macedonia 
while, in the event of Yugoslav neutrality, 
the Greek forces would defend the Greek 
line of fortifications as long as possible 
and then fall back to the short line. 


Marshal Papagos was less inclined to 
relinquish hope of Yugoslav participation 
in the war because of the fact that a few 
days before Yugoslavia joined the Tri- 
party Pact, the Yugoslav Government had 
felt out the Greek Government with this 
particularly in mind. The representative 
of the Yugoslav Government charged with 
the affair had called particular attention 
to the significance that would be attached 
to Salonika in such a case. The coup 
d’état of 27 March seemed to have created 
the situation desired by Papagos. How- 
ever, the hope that Yugoslavia would 
make the decision to give up a large part 
of her territory and concentrate power- 
ful forces in the south in order to create 
a common front against the expected 
German attack was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. On the night of 3-4 April he met 
the Deputy Yugoslav Chief of Staff, 
General Jankovich, at the common border 
and was unable to persuade him. They 
reached an agreement only with respect 
to joint action in Albania, in which both 
powers hoped to defeat the Italians before 
the German attack was unleashed. General 
Jankovich agreed, even before 12 April, 
the date on which the Yugoslav strategic 
assembly was to be completed, to move into 
Albania from the east and north with four 
divisions, while the two Greek Armies— 
the Western Macedonian Army and the 
Piraeus Army—were to converge on Ti- 
rana and Durrés. 

In the hope of still being able to achieve 
a timely decision here, the main body of 
the Greek Army, part of it newly ccnsti- 
tuted, remained on the Albanian front in 
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spite of the threat of the German attack. 
For this defense it had at its disposal 
three infantry divisions plus fortress 
troops on the Nestos, west of the Struma 
and in the Metaxas Line, and one infantry 
brigade at Xanthi, totaling 70,000 men, 
while the infantry divisions under the 
command of the British Expeditionary 
Corps provided security between the Ver- 
mion Mountains and the Yugoslav fron- 
tier. One motorized division was stationed 
south of Dorian Lake. 

Between 7 and 31 March the British had 
landed troops from the I Australian Corps, 
the 6th Australian and the 2d New Zea- 
land Divisions, as well as one armored 
brigade from the 2d British Armored Di- 
vision in Piraeus and Volos. They had sta- 
tioned the armored brigade on the lower 
Vardar west of Salonika, the 2d New Zea- 
land Division north of Olympus in the 
bend of the Aliakmon, while the 6th Aus- 
tralian Division was to block the valley of 
the Aliakmon as far as the Vermion Moun- 
tains. Their numerically weak aviation 
could operate from airfields in central and 
southern Greece. The main body of their 
aviation was, however, immobilized by the 
defense of Malta, the protection of North 
Africa, and convoy duty in the Mediter- 
ranean. A shortage of ships and only one 
good highway and railway line leading 
north from Piraeus made supply difficult. 


Yugoslav Assembly 

The Greek command hoped to be able to 
absorb the German attack at the Metaxas 
Line, which was strong by reason of the 
nature of the terrain. It was made of 
concrete bunkers and field fortifications 
and extended from the Nestos to the 3- 
nation junction for almost 125 miles. With 
the cooperation of their own forces and 
those of the British and Yugoslavians, the 
Grecks hoped to be able to hold the area 
clear to the Albanian border. 


:; The Yugoslav Army consisted of 17 ac- 
tive and 12 reserve divisions, 6 mixed bri- 


gades, 3 cavalry divisions,*1 fortress divi- 
sion, 1 fortress brigade, and 23 border 
guard battalions—nearly a million men 
when fully mobilized. In the matter of 
equipment, however, it was obsolete in var- 
ious respects, possessing almost none of 
the decisive modern weapons. Deliveries 
from the Skoda Works had been halted 
since 1939. Most of its 700 airplanes were 
outmoded. 

Yugoslavia’s long stretches of frontier 
were unfortified. Only in isolated spots 
were there bunkers which had no armored 
turrets. Most of them were weakly armed 
and connected with one another by open 
trenches. 

After mobilization and strategic assem- 
bly had been completed, the following dis- 
tribution of forces was planned: in the 
south, under Army Group 3, the 3d Army 
Detachment and the Fifth Army on the 
Eastern Front; the Third Army on the 
Albanian border—a total of 11 infantry 
divisions; east of Belgrade, directly under 
the orders of the Army High Command, 
the Sixth Army—4 infantry divisions, 1 
cavalry division; in the northeast under 
Army Group 2, the First and Second 
Armies—a total of 1 cavalry and 6 infan- 
try divisions; in the northwest under Army 
Group 1, the Fourth and Seventh Armies 
—a total of 5 infantry divisions; and south 
of Agram, as reserve, were 1 cavalry and 
3 infantry divisions. 

The strategic assembly did not begin 
until 3 April. By the beginning of hos- 
tilities only the active portions of the Third 
and Fifth Armies were fully mobilized. 

The new administration was troubled far 
more by the state of the morale of the peo- 
ple and, in consequence, of the Army, than 
by the Army’s unprepared condition and 
lack of proper armament. Mobilization had 
to be conducted by military force in the 
untrustworthy parts of the country—in 
Croatia and Slovenia. 


When the first enthusiasm had subsided, 
everyone in Belgrade realized clearly that 
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only death and destruction awaited them 
and only little could be done to escape their 
fate. 


General Dill, Chief of the Imperial Gen- 
eral Staff, who was dispatched to Belgrade 
on 1 April reported that he had found no 
strategic plan there but, instead, confusion 
and crippling terror. In order to avoid any 
possible step that could provoke Germany, 
the Government did not accede to the pro- 
posed conversation with the British for- 
eign minister in the hope that the threat- 
ening clash with Germany could be avoided 
or, at least, delayed. 

In this erroneous hope and as a result 
of the effort primarily to maintain its 
own weak authority throughout the entire 
nation and, second, to defend the country, 
there occurred a dispersion of forces aimed 
at a methodical defense of all frontiers 
without anywhere revealing a point of 
main effort, and except for the joint at- 
tack in Albania with Greece, which had 
been agreed to, abstaining from all collab- 
oration with allied nations. In point of ab- 
surdity these measures bordered on the 
so-called “cordon position” in which: 


The main body of the forces intended 
for the defense of a country are divided 
into a long line of defensive positions. 
This appears so illogical that one cannot 
but wonder what circumstances have dic- 
tated the procedure. 


Execution of the Operation 

As a prelude to the German attacks 
there occurred on 6 April an attack on 
Belgrade by the German Luftwaffe exe- 
cuted in several waves by 150 bombers and 
dive bombers. In conformity with Hitler’s 
express orders these were of a terroristic 
character. In the evening the Luftwaffe 
reported that: 


It believed that it had inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on the enemy aviation and that 
it would now proceed to operate against 
the targets requested by the Army—rail- 
ways and roads. 
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Armored Group 1—XIV Armored Corps 
and XI Army Corps—which was pushing 
ahead from the area northwest of Sofia 
succeeded after 2 days of fighting in effect- 
ing a breakthrough to Nis which was 
taken on 9 April. Because of the weight 
and speed of the German attack the Yugo- 
slav Fifth Army was not able to effect a 
timely withdrawal. It was already appar- 
ent that the 5th Armored Division was no 
longer needed here and it was consequently 
diverted in a southwesterly direction, while 
mobile forces exploiting their successes in 
the valley of the Morava pushed on to the 
north. By the evening of 12 April they had 
reached a point 37 miles south of Belgrade 
and were already in the rear of the Yugo- 
slav Sixth Army. The shattered Yugoslav 
forces in this area were no longer capable 
of systematic defense and fell victim to 
the pursuing German forces. 


At this time the strategic assembly of 
the XLI Armored Corps in the Timisoara 
area was also at an end and it was able 
to push toward Belgrade from the north- 
east. 


At the same time the XLVI Armored 
Corps of the Second Army was advancing 
on Belgrade from the west. While still 
engaged in its strategic assembly, it had 
seized possession of the highway bridge 
at Barcs and the railway bridge northeast 
of Koprivnica in surprise attacks on 1 
April, thus providing itself with the indis- 
pensable bridgehead across the Drava. The 
inadequate will to resist of the forces in 
these places was already apparent. When 
the corps advanced for the attack on 10 
April the disintegration phenomena in- 
creased in the ranks of the adversary. By 
evening the points of two of its mobile 
units had reached Slatina, 31 miles away, 
almost without encountering any resist- 
ance. Held up almost solely by wrecked 
bridges and bad roads, its advanced ele- 
ments reached Mitrovica early on the 
morning of 12 April, found two intact 
bridges over the Sava, and on the same 
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day effected a junction with Armored 
Group 1 southwest of Belgrade. On the 
orders of the Army High Command it left 
only a part of its forces engaged in an 
attack eastward while the main body of 
forces turned to the southwest. German 
forces were approaching the Yugoslav cap- 
ital from three sides. This fell into Ger- 
man hands on 13 April following a simul- 
taneous attack by the advanced forces. 

Just as in the case of the XLVI Ar- 
mored Corps, bridgeheads had been estab- 
lished across the Mur by the main body 
of the German Second Army during its 
strategic assembly—between 6 and 10 
April—partly on the initiative of the ad- 
vanced units. In this case also the difficul- 
ties which existed within the Yugoslav 
Seventh Army were evident, the latter 
withdrawing in the direction of Agram 
even before the beginning of the German 
offensive. It only required an attack by 
the relatively weak German forces and the 
arrival of the 14th Armored Division to 
cause the entire front of the Second Army 
to collapse. The 14th Armored Division 
had been dispatched by the XLVI Armored 
Corps immediately after the latter had set 
out from the Bares area for Agram, which 
it reached on the evening of 10 April after 
initially violent, then rapidly diminish- 
ing, resistance. The German forces were 
greeted enthusiastically by the populace 
on their arrival at Agram and a newly 
formed Croatian Government asked for an 
armistice. 

On 12 April after the 14th Armored 
Division had pushed on still farther to 
the southwest from Agram, it encountered 
the Italian Second Army which had crossed 
thc frontier in order to be able to cooper- 

« in the encirclement of the enemy forces 

ne Laibach area. Thirty thousand Yu- 
avs laid down their arms here. 

‘iungarian forces also began their ad- 

ance on 12 April over the border between 

« Danube and the Tisza and occupied 

© area almost without resistance. 


With the taking of Belgrade the first 
of the operational objectives of the Ger- 
man command had been attained. The sec- 
ond, toward which operations had been be- 
gun simultaneously, was the blocking, as 
quickly as possible, of the route to Al- 
bania in order to prevent the escape of 
Yugoslav forces southward, and the initia- 
tion of outflanking movements around the 
Metaxas Line and of the Greek front in 
Albania. This operational objective was 
closely related to the campaign against 
Greece. 


Finally, by the battle with the Yugoslav 
Army after the taking of Belgrade and the 
crushing of the northwestern front by 
means of a rapid change of movement of 
the formations first launched against Bel- 
grade, and uninterrupted pursuit from east 
and north, the remnants of the enemy com- 
mand’s war machine were broken up and 
prevented from entrenching themselves in 
the Bosnian mountain country. With this 
end in view the main body of the XLVI 
Armored Corps had headed southwest to- 
ward Sarajevo on the afternoon of 12 
April. The following day one motorized di- 
vision and one infantry division had headed 
west from the valley of the Morava with 
the same objective. 

In the meantime the Second Army, 
which also had replenished its ranks with 
new forces on the Sava, formed a pursuit 
group under the LI Army Corps consisting 
of the 14th Armored Division in the lead, 
followed by three infantry divisions. All 
of these, throwing out advanced forma- 
tions, hastened toward the area designated 
as the objective where, on 15 April, their 
points met. The enemy resistance continued 
to lessen. In the Mostar area, fighting, 
which gradually spread over all of Dal- 
matia, even occurred between Croats and 
Serbs. 

In this desperate situation the Yugoslav 
command on 14 April made the decision 
to authorize the commanders in chief of 
the armies and army groups to conclude 
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local armistices. The German command re- 
jected this idea and insisted on complete 
capitulation by the Government. This was 
agreed to and signed by the Commander in 
Chief of the Second Army, Colonel General 
Baron von Weichs, the Italian Military 
Attaché in Belgrade, and the Yugoslav 
Minister, Cincas Markovich, and General 
Jankovich, and went into effect on 18 
April. 

The German losses in this short cam- 
paign were 151 dead, 392 wounded, and 15 
missing. 

In employing three assault wedges the 
Germans were able to: 

1. Drive on to Skoplje with the XL Ar- 
mored Corps—two mobile units and one 
infantry division—thus permitting the 
linkup with the Italians in Albania and 
speed the move to Monastir to the south. 

2. Breakthrough the Metaxas Line on 
both sides of the Rupel Pass by means of 
a frontal attack by three divisions of the 
XVII Mountain Corps supported by a local 
outflanking operation from the west by 
the 2d Armored Division. 

3. Break into Eastern Thrace with the 
XXX Army Corps—two infantry divisions 
—and reach the coast to permit the occu- 
pation of the offshore islands. 

While the frontal attack on the Metaxas 
Line met with bitter Greek resistance and 
led to a breakthrough only after 3 days 
of hard and costly fighting, the XL Ar- 
mored Corps reached the valley of the 
Vardar and with its main body pushed on 
to Monastir. The L Armored Corps fol- 
lowed for further blocking of the southern 
Serbian area. 

The outflanking operation by the 2d 
Armored Division carried out in the area 
west of Lake Dorian was also successful. 
In this area the division knocked out the 
19th Greek Motorized Division and on 9 
April reached Salonika with its advanced 
detachment. 

Since the XXX Army Corps also fulfilled 
its mission and on 9 April had reached the 
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lower course of the Nestos with its divi- 
sions, the entire Greek front in Thessaly 
and eastern Macedonia was now crushed 
and its connections with the rear cut. 
Therefore, the principal Greek army in 
this area established contact during the 
night of 8-9 April with the object of ob- 
taining an armistice. This led to the un- 
conditional surrender of all the Greek 
forces east of the Vardar. 

In addition to the XL Armored Corps 
which had been sent against Monastir and 
the 5th Armored Division of Armored 
Group 1 which, at the request of the 
Twelfth Army, had followed it, other forces 
were now free to take up the battle with 
the Greek and British forces west of the 
Vardar and, at the same time, to crush the 
Greek front in Albania. 

The disposition of the Greek and British 
forces was not known in detail to the Army 
High Command at this time. It was cor- 
rectly presumed to be approximately along 
the line of Katerini-Edessa-Lake Presba. 
Hence the Army High Command was: 


... entirely in agreement with the plan 
of attack of the Twelfth Army—to feel 
about with detachments west of the Aliak- 
mon and with the XVIII Mountain Corps 
from Salonika to move in the direction of 
Olympus and wipe out the British on the 
Greek front. 


While the XVIII Mountain Corps was 
reorganizing for this attack, which it was 
to conduct with four divisions, the XL Ar- 
mored Corps had continued its drive south. 
Almost unhindered it had reached Florina 
and on 10 April encountered British forces 
for the first time. This rapid development 
of the situation in the deep rear of the 
Albanian front was a considerable sur- 
prise and a bitter disillusionment to the 
Greek command. On 5 April in conformity 
with its agreement with Yugoslavia, it 
had given the order to its western Mace- 
donian Army to attack in the direction of 
Elbasan on 7 April in collaboration with 
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Yugoslav forces. This attack was to be fol- 
lowed a few days later by the attack of the 
Epirus Army. As late as 8 April the Brit- 
ish Information Service and the Yugoslav 
Military Attaché in Athens had spoken of 
a great victory in the Skoplje area while 
actually the German forces were in Mon- 
astir on 9 April. Thereupon the Greek 
High Command decided to pull its troops 
out of Albania and western Macedonia and 
withdraw with all the Greek-British forces 
to the line east of the Olympus Mountain 
range-Greek-Albanian border. The with- 
drawal of the armies in Albania was to be 
covered from the line: Olympus range- 
Aliakmon-Lake Presba. Whether or not 
this condition, which was indispensable for 
the entire operation could be fulfilled de- 
pended largely on the further develop- 
ments in the Monastir area. 


On 11 April the German formations on 
both sides of Flérina encountered strong 
English-Greek resistance which was not 
broken until the following day by a sys- 
tematic attack. This was facilitated, how- 
ever, by the decision of the British to pull 
their left wing back to Kozani. This was 
the decisive success. The mobile units fan- 
ned out through the gap in the enemy line 
toward the south and southwest in order 
to attack the Greek front from the rear 
and, pushing on to Kozani, to outflank the 
left wing of the British Expeditionary 
Corps. 

In the face of the German mobile forma- 
tions which were enveloping them, the 
Greek forces, disrupted and disorganized 
by the German breakthrough, were no 
longer able to establish their new defen- 
sive front along the course of the upper 
Alizitmon. Since the British Expeditionary 
Corps farther east was now attacked on 
its cast wing and pulled away from the 
threatening envelopment by withdrawing 
southward, a vacuum resulted in the Ko- 
zani area in which the German pursuit 
had full freedom of movement. Thus Greek 
withdrawal from the forward sector be- 


came more impeded and impossible as ad- 
vanced German forces succeeded in push- 
ing into its deep east flank. One formation 
of the SS forces -was thrown forward 
through Grevena and on 20 April reached 
the Metzovon Pass so that the area left to 
the Greek armies for their withdrawal 
movement was cut and they were exposed 
to constant German air attacks. They were 
experiencing great difficulties also because 
of road conditions and the impossibility of 
receiving necessary supplies. Over the head 
of the Government, which still felt itself 
bound to its alliance with Great Britain, 
the generals in charge in Epirus requested 
an armistice of the German High Com- 
mand which was concluded with the com- 
mander in chief of the Twelfth Army on 
31 April and, on the insistence of the Itali- 
ans, had to be repeated with them on 24 
April. 

After the British Commander in Chief, 
General Wilson, had pulled his left wing 
back to Kozani on 12 April, he decided 
on the following day to withdraw to the 
south from the Aliakmon in order to es- 
cape the threatening German encircle- 
ment. A final decision was reached con- 
cerning the further joint operations on 
16 April, after a conversation between 
Marshal Papagos and General Wilson, in 
which the withdrawal of the British 
forces to Thermopylae was decided. In ad- 
dition to this Marshal Papagos repeated 
his suggestion that the British forces be 
re-embarked in order to save Greece from 
further destruction. This was the begin- 
ning of the separation of the British Ex- 
peditionary Corps from the joint Greek- 
British operations. 

Since 13 April the German forces— 
two armored divisions and two mountain 
divisions—had been attempting to effect 
an encirclement in pursuit of the British 
Expeditionary Corps. Although this pur- 
suit was carried out over a’ broad front 
and the 5th Armored Division was also 
engaged, the skillfully conducted British 
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rear guard action succeeded in resisting 
the efforts of the German units so long, 
hampered as the latter were by great 
terrain difficulties, that they were not able 
to cross the Peneus until 18 April. Even 
while the first embarkations were in prog- 
ress at Salamis, in the Piraeus, and at 
Chalcis on Euboea, the renewed British 
resistance remained insuperable at Ther- 
mopylae. Not until the night of 24-25 April 
was it evacuated. The German advanced 
formations reached Athens on 27 April 
and there seized large quantities of motor 
fuel, ammunition, and food supplies. 

Before this the attempt had been made 
to obtain a footing on the Peloponnese by 
means of what might be designated as 
an aerial encircling movement from the 
west. On the morning of 26 April two 
battalions of a parachute regiment dropped 
under cover of low clouds and the morning 
fog over the Strait of Corinth. The land- 
ing was successful, but came too late to 
cut off the retreat of any considerable 
portions of the enemy’s forces as he had 
shifted his point of embarkation in the 
meantime to ports south of the Pelopon- 
nese. The SS forces encountered a similar 
situation. On the morning of 25 April 
they had pushed to Missolonghi by way 
of Arta from the Janina area, had crossed 
the Gulf of Patras and now, making use 
of the railway, continued their pursuit 
southward. This formation and the 5th 
Armored Division which had been moved 
across the Strait of Corinth were able 
to take only 8,000 prisoners although 
they seized a great deal of matériel which 
had not been carried away. The main body 
of the expeditionary corps, 53,051 men, 
had been able to escape to Crete and 
Egypt. However, in this short campaign, 
the British had lost 11,800 men. In con- 
trast with this the total losses of the Ger- 
mans in the Greek campaign were about 
1,100 dead, wounded, and missing. 

The campaign found its military crown- 
ing and its strategic conclusion in the suc- 
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cessful taking of the island of Crete dur- 
ing the days from 20 May to 1 June 1941— 
although the losses were heavy. 


Conclusion 

The outcome of the Balkan Campaign 
may be considered from a double point of 
view. Its significance in the framework of 
the Hitlerian strategy between the time of 
the French and that of the Soviet Cam- 
paign is well known. We shall only call 
attention to the fact that the conquest of 
Crete, particularly, revealed in a striking 
manner how control of the seas at the 
present time is dependent on control of 
the air and that a fleet without it is 
doomed to uselessness. When the Supreme 
German Command, whose thinking was so 
one sidedly influenced by the principles of 
land warfare, succeeded without any naval 
support in seizing possession of the is- 
land of Crete, its eyes must have been 
opened to how favorable the situation was 
in the Mediterranean for further opera- 
tions in this domain. However, its un- 
paralleled success on the Continent over- 
shadowed the operation against the island 
and caused the German Wehrmacht to 
appear more irresistible than ever in land 
operations. Hitler chose the road to Mos- 
cow. 

With the means available to the Ger- 
mans, it was certainly no problem militar- 
ily to defeat their two adversaries and the 
weak British Expeditionary Corps. This 
statement constitutes no disparagement 
of the skill of the military leadership 
which was able with overwhelming rapid- 
ity to conduct this campaign on a new 
basis, to concentrate its forces at the de- 
cisive points, and to rapidly adapt its 
flexible and mobile combat instrument by 
shiftings of the point of main operational 
effort to conform with the situation. 

On the other hand it is a noteworthy 
phenomenon in the history of war that 
armies begin the next war with the tactics 
and equipment of the last one. To have 
made themselves mentally free from this 
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grip is undoubtedly the secret of the Ger- 
man victories from 1939 to 1941. Nowhere 
is the contrast of the command and organi- 
zation of the opposing sides greater than 
in this campaign. Thus, as soon became 
apparent during the course of the cam- 
paign, the German command was never 
obliged to engage all the forces it had as- 
sembled for a given operation. It was able 
even during the course of operations to 
halt considerable forces which were either 
already engaged or in readiness, and move 
them altogether to some other place—an 
event which, above all else, is to be as- 
cribed to the pressure of time regarding 
the beginning of the campaign against the 
Soviet Union and which, in addition to 
political mistakes, was very disadvanta- 
geous in the subsequent pacification of 
the conquered nations. Actually it was 
an amazingly small number of formations: 
only 6 armored divisions, 3 to 4 motorized 
divisions, 3 mountain divisions, and the 
advanced detachments of a few infantry 
divisions that broke through the enemy 
fronts—if we disregard the breakthrough 
through the Metaxas Line which was, per- 
haps, even unnecessarily forced. The com- 
bat experience of the formations which 
were engaged and the skillful leadership 
at all levels of the military hierarchy were 
further factors and not to be disregarded 


in their moral and material influence. 

Modern armament and_ outstanding 
training coupled with the employment of 
superior operational, tactical, and organ- 
izational methods will have far more 
weight in the future than numerical 
strength. These facts should also be taken 
account of in the creation of new German 
Armed Forces. Plans for the creation of 
a militia have no place in these connec- 
tions and could bear a fatal resemblance 
to the enemy organizations of 1941. 

In our estimate of the German side we 
must not omit taking into account the 
state of the enemy morale. Both adver- 
saries operated under the handicap of a 
belief in the invincibility of the German 
Wehrmacht. In the case of Yugoslavia we 
must also consider the internal unsound- 
ness of the nation. It was causes of a spe- 
cial nature stemming from the historical 
past which forced the basically related 
nationalities of this state to become hos- 
tile brothers. Political differences of an- 
other kind have taken their place in many 
places today as a germ of decomposition. 
It is, however, immaterial in the structure 
of an armed force how the germ of dis- 
sociation has come to exist in it. Inner 
stability and social soundness in a nation 
are alone the sure foundation on which a 
solid military structure can be built. 





Unification--Love Match or Marriage of Convenience 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Lieutenant Colonel A. Green in the “Australian Army Journal’ March 1955. 


}URING the past 150 years there has 

a progressive conversion of the 

‘¢ to political federalism and reduced 
sovereignty. Our own Commonwealth 
fairly recent convert to this form 
vovernment, and some philosophers, 
tebly Bertrand Russell, foresee that the 
only cure for the ills of unbridled sover- 
eigr:y, exemplified in modern Europe, lies 


in wholesale federation. Now, during the 
past 10 years there have been unmistak- 
able trends toward military federalism, in 
an interservice synthesis, which will rec- 
oncile the three fighting services to the 
minimum of essential coordination consist- 
ent with their independent existences. Such 
an adaptation of political formulas to the 
military system is not necessarily logical, 
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efficient, or secure since it leads to dichot- 
omy in thought and action. 

There is an implied concept abroad that 
the services, in the conventional forms 
with which we are familiar, of Navy, 
Army, and Air Force, partake of the qual- 
ity of philosophical universals. They are 
regarded as basic indestructible entities of 
the very fabric of life itself. Probably only 
a very pacific Quaker would contest this 
common fallacy, although the words Air 
Force themselves have only a currency of 
about a quarter of a century. This con- 
cept of autonomous armed forces is based 
on the axiom that the elements of land, 
sea, and air so differ in their military re- 
quirements and effects that each requires 
an entirely separate force to defend the 
national interest. 

The historical growth of separate serv- 
ices was determined by geographical and 
\ national characteristics. Generally there 
has been a distinct divergence between 
the genius of land and seapowers. Neither 
the Romans nor the Greeks, despite Sala- 
mis, were conspicuously apt sailors; the 
Soviet Union has never, until very recent 
times, posed a naval threat to the world. 
Genghis Khan, Napoleon, and Hitler were 
as notable for their lack of nautical 
prowess as for their successes on land. 
The Norse, the Polynesians, and the Japa- 
nese—admittedly an amphibious nation— 
expanded primarily in their natural 
element, the sea. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the simplification of mili- 
tary power into sea, land, and air forces 
finds a ready and tolerant acceptance. 

This belief in turn derives support from 
the fundamental differences between ships, 
land transport, and aircraft. For centu- 
ries it remained valid. The doctrine of 
each service supreme and self-sufficient 
in its own element could not, however, 
survive when the range, speed, and arma- 
ment of aircraft obtruded permanently into 
the spheres of the Navy and the Army. 

At this stage, according to their various 
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traditions and tasks, the major powers 
began to experiment. The British, accus- 
tomed to independent seapower, at first 
freed their airpower and then led the naval 
aviation captive to it in an astonishing 
about-face. ‘The great European land- 
powers, the Soviet Union and Germany, 
created air arms which, although nomi- 
nally independent, were closely allied to 
their armies and not modeled on pure air- 
power. In the United States powerful air 
auxiliaries of the Navy and Army even- 
tually gave place to an independent United 
States Air Force, with a strong, independ- 
ent naval aviation and a small Army avia- 
tion branch. This has been a transitional 
period of compromise and innovation in 
which the substantial shadows of inde- 
pendent services have been preserved, and 
the shadowy substance of unification has 
been sought, often in vain. 

The traditional autonomous service has 
possessed indisputable virtues, some of 
which it retains, while others are out- 
moded. The primary virtue is absolute 
specialization within a narrow field. This 
exclusive virtue connotes the vice of nar- 
rowness, inflexibility, and the perpetua- 
tion of self-interest, often at the expense 
of other services. The merits of such spe- 
cialist forces as Nelson’s fleet, the pure, 
independent airpower of the Battle of 
Britain, and the “blue water” navy of the 
United States in the Pacific campaigns 
are plain for all to see. This specializa- 
tion was strategic, tactical, and technical. 

In the moral field there are the commen- 
surate virtues of service, loyalty, tradi- 
tion, and the competitive spirit which 
they breed. The ideal of military esprit 
de corps, embodied in regimental pride 
or devotion to one’s own service, has been 
a convenient national device for the fos- 
tering of blind devotion and courageous 
service. It can lead to a blind arrogance, 
and to an emotional contempt for others, 
based on an overweening self-esteem. In 
a primitive society, such as Cetewayo’s 
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Zulu nation, esprit de corps was stimu- 
lated by permitting entire regiments to 
marry only after proving themselves in 
battle. Modern convention prohibits such 
an obvious incentive, but relies on vari- 
colored uniforms, service and regimental 
distinctions, and public information budg- 
ets to spread the myth of this service’s 
omnipotence or that unit’s irresistible 
élan. These stimuli are somewhat oblique 
in effect, since they often ignore the 
broader, deeper ideals of service to the 
nation. Nevertheless, so long as men re- 
main tribal in instinct, they have a proper 
place in the lower organizational levels. It 
is when they infect the higher levels with 
emotional partisanship, where logical 


thought is a necessity, that they endanger 
the security which they effect to serve. 
The proved virtues of the independent 
services do not outweigh their vices when 
we consider the requirements of total war. 
Modern war is strategically, technically, 


and geographically comprehensive. The 
services have been rendered entirely and 
mutually interdependent. This interde- 
pendence originates in the common in- 
dustrial field from which they procure 
their weapons, is continued in the logis- 
tical channels through which they draw 
their support, and is consummated in tri- 
phibious warfare. Failure on the part of 
one service causes failure for the others. 
The failure of the Luftwaffe to supply 
Stalingrad precipitated the collapse of the 
German eastern offensive; the failure of 
the Italian Navy in the Mediterranean 
led to the loss of the Battle of Egypt for 
Rommel; and the Battle of Britain de- 
nied victory in the west to the Wehrmacht. 
The fortunes of the separate services were 
adniittedly closely interrelated before the 
ato!ic age, but never before so intimately. 


The inherent defect in the individual or | 


independent service concept lies in its 
nar.ow, unrealistic application to total 
wa’ War, like Litvinov’s peace, is indi- 
Visidle, 


This fact of indivisibility was grudg- 
ingly admitted by most of the warring 
powers in World War II, but the ensuing 
deduction that the armed forces should, 
therefore, be undivided was not followed 
to its logical conclusion. The Allies evolved 
Joint Chiefs of Staff at the national and 
Allied levels. The Germans created a Su- 
preme Command which functioned in 
parallel with the General Staff in actual 
practice. These joint organizations were 
created to unify and coordinate the stra- 
tegic planning and execution of war and 
thus to get each service into its correct role 
and perspective. 

Under strong political leadership and 
inspired by the mutual danger without, 
the Allied expedients in unification, by 
integration of the services, succeeded in 
winning the war. Since that war ended 
there has been further technological prog- 
ress rendering the totality of war more 
absolute, and reducing the time available 
for trial-and-error methods of evolution. 
When World War II ended it seemed that 
a new era in unified military thought had 
begun. Provision was made for mutual 
consultation at the higher levels; the 
Joint Services Staff College was founded 
and land-air warfare doctrine was insti- 
tuted as a fundamental coordinated sys- 
tem. After approximately 10 years of cold 
war it is quite apparent that the separate 
services have lapsed into their old con- 
servative egocentricity and imaginary self- 
sufficiency. 


It should not be supposed that the ob- 
structionists to unification act from mal- 
ice aforethought, far from it. They are 
often men who have devoted their lives to 
their services, risking all for the reputa- 
tion of these services and the national de- 
fense. Gradually the prestige of those 
services has become inseparable from their 
own. However sincere they are, they have 
acquired hidden, vested interests. This 
naturally increases their antagonism to 
change. The suggestion that their own 
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service should, for the common good, 
merge its identity with the others amounts 
to blasphemy, aggravated by an apprehen- 
sion of personal injustice. Whatever the 
motives, such an attitude incapacitates 
the affected person for higher military 
rank in any service. 

Never were the inherent defects of or- 
ganization and spirit more clearly re- 
vealed in the system than in the budget- 
ary maneuvers of the services, here and 
abroad. In peace or cold war the fiscal 
question is paramount to the health of 
a service. Manpower, equipment, training 
—all depend upon the vote. 

Despite the claims of self-sufficiency 
made by each service there are always 
anomalies which illustrate the degree of 
overlap between these forces. These are 
such hybrids as Marines; the Royal Air 
Force Regiment; Royal Army Service 
Corps Fleet, Glider Pilot Regiment; See- 
bees; and the Luftwaffe antiaircraft and 


parachute formations. These expedients 


are part of the existing interservice 
patchwork quilt which must persist so 
long as the services remain sovereign. 

We are, therefore, in the process of 
creating federal armed services. Func- 
tions of over-all strategy and logistics 
are coordinated and integrated as far as 
possible, while the residual powers of tech- 
nical and tactical employment are left to 
the three services. Such compromises may 
be good in constitutional matters, but 
they have no place in the dynamics of 
total war in the atomic age. This is hap- 
pening because of the inherent conserva- 
tism of military thought and tradition, 
and unreasoning fear of the radical re- 
forms which the system requires. 

“In certain countries there have already 
been strenuous efforts to unify the fight- 
ing services. In the United States this 
question has been most ardently debated 
by the protagonists and their political 
advocates. Legislation was initially in- 
troduced after World War II whereby 
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the services would be progressively uni- 
fied within the National Military Estab- 
lishment. This did not imply actual merg- 
ing of the fighting forces, but over-all 
coordination and integration. Within a few 
months the efforts of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to get their major weapon pro- 
gram into correct perspective were dragged 
before the bar of public opinion with all 
the blaring publicity of a cause celebre, 


Unification in the United States was 
confronted by two intractable and par- 
tisan services: a bellicose Navy on the 
defensive and a young, aggressive, inde- 
pendent Air Force. As a result the famous 
B-36 controversy and the carrier pro- 
gram controversy were used to sabotage 
well-planned efforts at unification. These 
controversies did slow up the rate of 
unification, and caused Congress to take 
stock of the over-all defense mechanism. 
The present policy appears to be a canny 
one of “gradual inevitability.” However, 
Congress wisely forbade the overruling of 
specialist service chiefs within their own 
narrow fields, but reasserted the power of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to coordinate 
the broader issues of strategy and plan- 
ning. Undoubtedly the unification program 
in the United States was well intentioned 
but badly timed. It is noteworthy that ar- 
guments largely centered on the question 
of whether one service, the Air Force, 
using one weapon, the atom bomb, could 
guarantee victory. It is equally interest- 
ing that this somewhat undignified fracas 
was characterized by the usual emotional 
and partisan polemics which have become 
inseparable from interservice squabbles. 
Probably the most convincing argument 
for unification in the United States was, 
in fact, the B-36 controversy, and the 
mental attitudes it revealed in the autono- 
mous services. 

Within the British Commonwealth ‘here 
has been no declared policy of unifica- 
tion, although there are frequent protes- 
tations of fraternal affection. Immediately 
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prior to World War II there was a burning 
controversy, discreetly camouflaged, on the 
ownership of the Fleet Air Arm. Dur- 
ing and since that war there has arisen 
the entire facade of interservice commit- 
tees and joint organizations upon which 
we rely to correct and realign the idio- 
synerasies of the independent services. 
These often lead to a form of Dutch auc- 
tion, in which one service makes mutual 
arrangements with a competing service to 
sponsor one another’s bids. 


Advantages of Unification ~ 

It is appropriate at this stage to ex- 
amine the advantages of complete service 
unification. These may be summarized as: 

1. Unity of doctrine leading to effective, 
concentrated prosecution of war under 
unified command. 

2. Elimination of irrelevant single-serv- 
ice vested interests inseparable from the 
autonomous services, leading to clear op- 
erational doctrine and economy of effort. 

3. Entirely coordinated approach to pro- 
curement of manpower and matériel. 

4. Rationalization of logistical systems 
and methods leading to economy and effi- 
ciency, whereas the present triplicate sys- 
tem is wasteful and unnecessary. 

5. Creation of central responsibility in 
planning, training, and particularly in 
fiscal matters, instead of the existing un- 
natural, unwieldly machinery which thrives 
on compromise rather than on dynamic 
progress. Simultaneously it would correct 
the distorted perspective in which fiscal 
matters now appear. 

One typical example of the interplay 
of service interests and budgetary de- 
mands is that of transport aircraft. In 

the Army is the principal user of 


transport in tactical and strategic / 


Nevertheless, since the transport 
raft is simply a different type of air- 
‘\, requiring similar pilot and main- 
ice techniques and maintenance fa- 

s to the combat aircraft, it is the 
nsibility of the Air Force. Airmen 


of the air transport forces are, in fact, 
second to none and do all in their power 
to comply with Army needs. 

It is in the budgetary provision of trans- 
port aircraft that the system breaks down. 
Air forces look to combat aircraft as their 
major responsibility. The funds available 
are rarely enough to equip the Air Force 
in bombers and fighters; consequently the 
Army has to accept inferior transport air- 
craft in insufficient numbers. The types 
of transport aircraft now serving the 
British and Australian Armies are clear 
proof of this fact. 

Under a unified service there would be 
a broader perspective among the budget 
drafters. The decision on whether new 
bombers or new transport aircraft should 
be bought would be viewed more dispassion- 
ately and decided in relation to an over- 
all plan, not in accordance with the 
limited scope and finance vote of a single 
service. 

It would be folly to embark precipi- 
tately on wholesale and complete unifica- 
tion. The fighting forces are sensitive, 
although powerful, instruments. This is 
the fact which has hitherto precluded a 
direct approach to unification here, and 
rebuffed the unifiers in the United States. 
Unification, being inevitable, may either 
be achieved now, in a time and manner of 
our own choosing, or later, in the emergent 
and inconvenient necessity of war. It must 
be accomplished in such a manner that 
the confidence of the public and the serv- 
ices is retained and that the technical ef- 
fectiveness of the arms and services are 
not prejudiced. It must be logical, gradual, 
and complete. 

After combining officer cadet educa- 
tion, probably the most fruitful field for 
integration lies among the various an- 
cillary departments of the three services. 
One service which has been frequently 
suggested before is the medical service. 
Despite the legitimate claims of a minority 
of specialists in aviation medicine, and 
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who could still be earmarked and trained 
in this important field, there seems scant 
justification for the retention of three 
separate medical services. For many years 
in India, where a sizable Air Force and 
Navy were retained, all services were given 
hospitalization by the Army Medical Serv- 
ice. A unified medical service would offer 
combined facilities, better equipped, yet 
more economical, than three independent 
medical organizations. In addition such a 
service would increase the career pros- 
pects of officers and improve the present 
notoriously unfavorable recruiting situa- 
tion in the medical field. 

The provision and distribution of sup- 
plies, transport, and petroleum products 
are similarly processes which could be ef- 
fectively discharged by a single agency, 
and the change could be made within a 
comparatively short time. In war the Royal 
Australian Army Service Corps assumes 
certain of these functions for other Aus- 
tralian services in the overseas theater. 
Unification in peace would facilitate the 
changeover. 

The provision and distribution of ships, 
vehicles, aircraft, and heavy war matériel 
generally are not susceptible to immediate 
and outright unification. Common user sup- 
plies such as clothing and small arms 
could be centralized, and the remaining re- 
sponsibilities gradually absorbed into com- 
mon agencies. Procurement of this maté- 
riel is already coordinated at the highest 
level by the supply department. 


Joint Staff 

It becomes obvious that a unified logis- 
tical system will greatly reduce the ad- 
ministrative overheads of the services. 
Rarely a week passes without some na- 
tional military figure releasing a state- 
ment, in the nature of a pious hope, that 
the administrative tail will be shortened, 
and that the services must be stream- 
lined in the interests of mobility and of 
increased fighting effectiveness. Neverthe- 
less, every schoolboy knows that the tail, 
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far from diminishing, is actually growing 
fatter and longer. If further evidence is 
required, it might well be sought in the 
field of dentistry. Are three dental corps 
really necessary? In unification lies a sure 
way of reducing these overheads, and the 
administrative tail, without loss of effi- 
ciency and at a slight cost in amour-pro- 
pre. Any reform which promises to reduce 
the manpower commitment of an under- 
populated Australia in this manner surely 
cannot be ignored for long. 


There are already an Imperial Defense 
College, a Joint Services Staff College, 
and the School of Land-Air Warfare, all 
teaching common doctrines of strategy 
and integrated operational procedure. 


There are also Joint Planning Staffs in 
the operational and administrative fields. 
It would be a logical step to create from 
these sources a Joint Staff Corps. This 
would be an elite group, drawn from the 
existing services, selected for all-around 


adaptability to 3-dimensional warfare, and 
for ability to cooperate. They would form 
the new great general staff of generalists 
who would direct the efforts of the spe- 
cialists in the sea, land, and air arms of 
the unifying services. From this cadre ul- 
timately would be drawn the leaders of 
the unified Defense Force. 


At an appropriate time it would also be 
necessary to appoint a Supreme Com- 
mander or, in peace, a Supreme Chief of 
Staff. This proposal already has been given 
serious consideration by the Australian 
Parliament and press. Since in war this 
is a proved necessity it appears a regres- 
sion to ignore it in peace. Indeed, we may 
well inquire how supreme commanders of 
triphibious forces are expected to gain 
worthwhile experience in our existing or- 
ganizations, except by secondhand methods 
in theoretical discussions at the joint col- 
leges. In a simpler era, soldiers like Don 
John of Austria and General (Admiral) 
Monk were able to convert themselves into 
commanders at sea, but the future Don 
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Johns and Monks will need to be thor- 
oughly trained and experienced. Under a 
unified system they will be educated and 
trained and conditioned, in peace, to com- 
mand a single Defense Force in war. It is 
of interest that the only truly unified De- 
fense Force in the world today is that 
of one of the youngest. military powers, 
Burma, which started without the vested 
interests from which we suffer. 


The integration of the fighting elements 
into the single Defense Force need entail 
no loss of the essential characteristics of 
each arm. These would be retained in the 
same way that artillery and infantry, or 
cruisers and submarine services, have kept 
their own identity in the past. The dif- 
ference would be that those characteristics 
would be employed directly by the sole 
staff and force responsible for conducting 
operations of war. 

In order to assess the operational effects 
of this unification, the application of tac- 
tical aviation to the land battle may well 
be taken as a classical example. There are 
at present separate air and land forces. 
Each has its own procedures, staff sys- 
tem, nomenclature, even differing in their 
service abbreviations for the same words. 
In order to ensure coordination, an elabo- 
rate, artificial fabric must be constructed 
which serves not only to direct the com- 
bined effort effectively but also to police 
the inevitable misunderstandings which 
occur when autonomous services try to co- 
operate. An integral air arm would be able 
to assume supporting functions to a divi- 
sion with as little preliminary as the di- 
visional artillery. 

In maritime operations the naval arm 
wouid benefit, particularly in this air age 
when air ‘cover is indispensable to success- 
ful warfare at sea. The claims of the 
Navy could not be ignored because the 
responsibility for its safe and effective 
ope ation would be that of the unified staff 
unc.r the supreme commander. Moreover, 
the jir and sea arms would work together 


from habit and not from sheer necessity. 

An excellent start in operational unifi- 
cation might be made in the establishing 
of new, unified directorates to deal with 
the most modern aspects of war. Single 
directorates to deal with atomic warfare 
and guided missiles should be readily ac- 
cepted. It is noteworthy that progressive 
New Zealand has already raised an inter- 
service Defense Scientific Corps. This is a 
project which Australia might emulate. 


Implementing Unity 

The process of unification should be 
gradual and might be spread over 5 to , 
10 years. As each arm or service was 
merged it would assume the common ranks 
and uniform of the new Defense Force. 
There inevitably would be a transitional 
stage in which some dislocation would have 
to be accepted. As the implementation of 
the process would be directed by the Su- 
preme Chief of Staff and his Joint Staff 
Corps, this dislocation would be minimized. 

The growth of the spirit of the new 
Defense Force, which would be a most 
important factor, would need to be care- 
fully watched and fostered. Noncoopera- 
tive diehards would have to be ruthlessly 
eliminated, and there would be a small 
number of these in each service because 
the present system tends to breed them. 
Gradually the conviction of the benefit of 
increased efficiency as an instrument of 
war, greater economy, and better career 
prospects would assert itself, and the re- 
formed Defense Force would stand as a 
coordinated entity, in place of the ram- 
shackle devices of federal compromise. 

In total war true balance of forces will 
only be achieved in a unified military 
machine, and victory will accrue to the 
balanced forces. In our organizational 
problems we may be compared with the 
dissident Christians before the fall of 


Constantinople. Either we unite for vic- ,/ 


tory, or we pursue our internal dissensions 
to end in defeat, or, at best, in costly 
victory. 
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The Strategic Significance of South and Central Africa 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by 
Heinrich Steubel in “‘Wehrwissenschaftliche Rundschau” (Germany) April 1955. 


IN A FUTURE war the fate of western 
Europe will depend largely on whether 
the international sealanes can be kept 
open for maritime traffic since, without 
their security, the possibility of provid- 
ing western Europe with food and raw 
materials would become very uncertain. 
The most important route leads over the 
North Atlantic; the NATO countries 
have pledged themselves to defend it and 
are keeping a considerable percentage of 
their ships and planes ready for convoy 
and reconnaissance duties. It has the stra- 
tegic disadvantage, however, of passing 
along the southern coast of Europe where 
it is exposed to air attacks from the Bal- 
kans. Furthermore, the Suez Canal which 
is a junction point for maritime traffic 
will be attacked more heavily from the 
air than during World War II, when it 
was blocked for but a short time. For these 
reasons the alternative route around the 
southern tip of Africa gains particular 
significance. It is considerably longer, but 
may be regarded as safe from air attacks. 
It will also be of increased importance 
if the sea route from Australia to the 
west coast of the United States by way 
of the Panama Canal becomes impassable 
by destruction of its locks. 

The strategic significance of South 
Africa became apparent during World 
War II when in 1941 the Mediterranean 
was practically closed. The transport ves- 
sels carrying troops and provisions to the 
Middle East around the southern tip of 
Africa were able to refuel and replenish 
their stores of food and water at the 
modern ports of Capetown, Port Elizabeth, 
East London, and Durban which were 
capable of handling the increased traffic. 
It is questionable whether England, with- 
out the possibility of making use of the 


South African ports, would have been able 
to successfully defend the Middle East. 
In October 1942 when German submarines 
began their operations in the vicinity of 
Cape of Good Hope, it was possible to 
repair damaged vessels in the ports. No 
less than 17,568 merchant vessels, 2,649 
war vessels, and 431 port vessels were re- 
paired in Union ports by the end of the 
war. After the war repair facilities were 
increased by the building of two drydocks 
in Capetown and East London. 

By the spread of communism to China 
and Indochina as well as the uncertain 
political attitude of the Far East coun- 
tries, the strategic significance of South 
and Central Africa has increased. The 
mineral wealth of these regions which, 
with the exception of gold and diamonds, 
has been discovered only during the last 
30 years is extraordinary. There is scarcely 
an important mineral that is not found 
here. Among the most important are iron, 
copper, platinum, antimony, manganese, 
chromium, and nickel. The discovery that 
the gold bearing lodes in the Witwaters- 
rand and in the Orange Free State are 
radioactive was made as far back as the 
1920s but was given little attention until 
recently. Since October 1952 the first gold 
mine has been equipped to obtain uranium 
oxide as a by-product. When the 23 gold 
mines which are to be equipped for ura- 
nium production have begun operation— 
which, it is expected, will be some time in 
1955—South Africa will, perhaps, have 
become the most important producer of 
this important raw material. In copper 
production South Africa is greatly sur- 
passed by Northern Rhodesia. The copper 
deposits of this country which extend clear 
into the southern part of the Belgian 
Congo are among the richest in the world. 
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Production here is the greatest of any 
deposit in the Commonwealth, and with 
447,412 short tons is surpassed only by 
the United States. Cobalt, lead, and zinc 
are obtained as by-products. Southern 
Rhodesia, the legendary land from which 
King David and the Queen of Sheba are 
said to have obtained their gold, was Eng- 
land’s greatest producer of chromium ore 


sated for in the Union by the liquefaction 
of coal, of which the country possesses 
almost inexhaustible reserves. The coal 
liquefaction plant at Sasolburg in the 
Orange Free State which, provided with 
German equipment, began operations this 
year will be able to supply from 15 to 20 
percent of the country’s oil requirements. 
An additional plant is planned in Wit- 
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during World War II. Production was 
still further increased after the end of 
the war. The production of gold, the mag- 
net which drew the pioneers of 1890 into 
the country, has, from the point of view 
of monetary value, been exceeded by as- 
bestos since 1953. 

(:1 is found in neither South nor Cen- 
tra! Africa. This lack is partly compen- 


bank, center of the coal mining industry 
in the Transvaal. Rhodesia is obliged to 
depend entirely on the importation of oil. 
Her supply in an emergency would depend 
on the tanker situation which, in spite of 
increased tonnage, would likely be just as 
hard pressed as during World War II. 
With a white population of close to 3 
million the Union is able to raise an Army 
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of considerable strength. Its active 
strength is at present only about 7,000 
men and it exists only for the fulfillment 
of training and administrative require- 
ments. Its combat troops are composed of 
the active militia. Every European from 
his 17th to his 60th year is liable for duty 
either in or out of the country in case of 
mobilization. He receives his first train- 
ing in a 3-month recruit course which 
is followed by additional courses up to his 
2vth year. In an emergency the Union 
would have 60,000 trained soldiers avail- 
able. 

In World War II South African troops 
fought in Ethiopia, North Africa, Mada- 
gascar, and Italy. 

After World War II the Union gave 
special attention to improved training and 
the development of her aviation. At the 
present time she possesses four coastal 
patrol, nine bomber, and two transport 
wings. One wing was engaged in the Ko- 
rean conflict where it gave an excellent 
account of itself and was able to gain 
valuable experience. A weak point in her 
defense is her naval force, the nucleus of 
which consists of two old destroyers ob- 
tained from the English. Although, as was 
shown during World War II, her Navy 
can be reinforced by fishing steamers re- 
equipped for minesweeping service, and 
antisubmarine boats, the task of keeping 
her sealanes and harbor entrances open 
can be accomplished only in collaboration 
with the English and French Navies. 

In Rhodesia participation in the war 
was limited to the organization of an 
engineer unit. Since 1939 the white popu- 
lation has nearly tripled by immigration. 
It rose from 79,000 in 1939 to 215,000 in 
1954, so that, even taking into account 
the indispensable skilled white labor in 
the militarily vital mining industry, it 
would be possible in an emergency to raise 
a division. On the basis of the Interim 
Defense Bill of 1954 passed by the Fed- 
erated Parliament, all Europeans of 
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Northern and Southern Rhodesia are liable 
for military service. Training comprises 
a period of service of 132 days followed 
by shorter periods during the 3 following 
years. Her Air Force is equipped with 
modern jet and training aircraft. 

The South and Central African troops 
could contribute a great deal toward the 
protection of the oilfields of the Middle 
East, the principal burden of which pres- 
ently rests on Turkey. It is doubtful 
whether, as in World Wars I and II, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand would be able to 
provide reinforcements for the Middle 
East since the ANZUS Treaty nations, 
which were expanded in September 1954 
by the entrance of Great Britain, France, 
Pakistan, Thailand, and the Philippines 
into the Southeast Asia Defense Organi- 
zation, have their own tasks to perform. 
Military support from India cannot be 
counted on. South and Central Africa 
would be able to fill this gap most 
promptly. 

In the matter of equipment with heavy 
weapons and aircraft, both regions are 
dependent on outside aid. The Union has 
been endeavoring, however, to become in- 
dependent in the production of light weap- 
ons. Since the autumn of 1953 an arms 
factory has been in operation in Pretoria 
manufacturing rocket weapons of the 
United States bazooka type and light anti- 
aircraft artillery ammunition. During 
World War II industry was reorganized 
for war production purposes. It supplied 
the Allies in Europe, Asia, and Africa 
with light ammunition, land mines, aerial 
bombs, steel helmets, vehicles, boots, wool 
blankets, and food products. Since steel 
production has been considerably increased 
since the end of the war and is to be raised 
to 2.1 million short tons and since the 
secondary industries have been developed 
at a feverish rate, the aid the Union 
would be able to provide in the future 
would be considerably greater. Similar 
development, but on a much smaller scale, 
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is under way in Southern Rhodesia. Steel 
production reached only 71,500 short tons 
in 19538. 

The development of traffic facilities in 
South and Central Africa has not been 
able to keep pace with the rapid develop- 
ment of mining and other industries. 
Nevertheless the Union possesses an ex- 
tensive railway and roadway network, 
while Rhodesia has only one single track 
railway line with spurs to the mining dis- 
tricts. The closest port is Beira in Portu- 
guese East Africa where installations have 
been recently modernized. Because of the 
shortage of transportation facilities a 
supply of 442,000 short tons of chromium 
ore has collected at the mines and is being 
moved slowly. The transportation situa- 
tion will not improve until the line to 
Lourengo Marques is ready in 1957. A 
direct connection with the Province of 
Transvaal does not exist since, as a re- 
sult of the political situation in the 1890s, 
the railway line was built around the 
Transvaal through Bechuanaland. A line 
connecting Rhodesia with the Southwest 
African railway network by way of the 
Kalahari Steppe has been planned for more 
than 20 years, but has never been started. 
A connection of the Rhodesia railway line 
with the railway networks of Tanganyika 
and Kenya would be of strategic value 
for the menaced sea route along the East 
African coast would be shortened and the 
ports of Dar es Salaam and Mombasa 
could be used. It will be delayed a long 
time yet, since considerations relative to 
possible earnings take precedence over 
those relative to strategic considerations 
in all the railway construction of Africa. 
In view of the enormous quantities of 
mzterials to be transported, the develop- 
ment of a roadway network is of secondary 
importance. The air service is extremely 
we! organized and all important cities 
or :owns may be reached by 1 or 2 days’ 
tr: vel from Europe. It is used, however, 


only for carrying passengers and articles 
of especially great value—such as dia- 
monds. 

The attitude of the non-Europeans will 
be of great significance in case of an 
emergency. The Soviet problem is a sub- 
ject in itself and can only be lightly 
touched on in this article. In the Union 
the tensions between Europeans:and non- 
Europeans that have developed as a re- 
sult of the traditional policy of racial 
segregation and which have been intensi- 
fied by communistic propaganda constitute 
a potential source of danger. Although 
the Union Government has the situation 
firmly in hand, there exists—and this 
would be the case particularly in time of 
war—the danger of internal unrest. Al- 
though they do exist, the tensions in Cen- 
tral Africa are much less than in the 
Union. 

It is often asserted that the Union 
would like to withdraw from the Common- 
wealth. It is quite true that the adminis- 
tration reacts violently to every attempt 
to interfere in its domestic problems, but 
it is also clearly aware of the fact that 
Africa will stand or fall together with 
Europe. The proposal to unite all inter- 
ested powers on the Continent by an Af- 
rican pact was made by Dr. D. F. Malan. 
The South African Government made the 
proposal for the first defense conference, 
held in Nairobi in 1951, for those portions 
of Africa south of the Sahara. Union naval 
and air forces take part in English and 
French naval maneuvers off the east coast 
of Africa. This attitude will also be con- 
tinued by Dr. Malan’s successor, Mr. J. 
G. Strydom. At the conference of the 
Commonwealth’s minister-presidents in 
London in February 1955, the Deputy 
Minister-President of the Union, Minister 
of Justice C. R. Swart, declared that the 
Union sooner or later would proclaim her- 
self a republic, but would remain in the 
Commonwealth. 












































SATELLITE GENERALS. By Ithiel de 
Sola Pool. 161 Pages. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, Calif. $1.75. 


By Lt Cou IRvinG HEYMONT, Inf 


By a study of biographical data of gen- 
eral grade officers, Satellite Generals 
traces the post-World War II development 
of the top leadership in the Armies of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, and 
Hungary. An interesting chapter on the 
Chinese Army leadership is also included. 

This study highlights the problem of 
Moscow in finding satellite military lead- 
ers who are loyal as well as professionally 
competent. This problem is not unique; 
all nations have similar problems. How- 
ever, a free and stable society takes basic 
loyalty for granted. A dogmatic and revo- 
lutionary society cannot do so. Such a 
society must favor the orthodox over those 
who are only able. By its revolutionary 
fanaticism, communism is often required 
to purge its most skillful military leaders 
when there is a question of adherence to 
dogma. 

On taking over the satellite armies the 
Communists initially utilized the follow- 
ing three sources for military leaders: 
the supplanted non-Communist Regular 
officers, irregular forces previously cre- 
ated or supported by the Communists, and 
the Soviet Army. This was an interim 
measure pending the development of offi- 
cers under the satellite regime. 

The dynamic relation among these ele- 
ments is amplified by the purges that have 


been characteristic of all the European 
satellite armies. The pattern has been 
almost uniform throughout. 

In the first stages a few well-known 
Communist officers were placed in key po- 
sitions and outstanding anti-Communist 
officers were eliminated. The bulk of the 
old Regular officers was retained. Over a 
period of 3 to 4 years the old Regular 
officers were gradually replaced, partly by 
newly trained younger men and _ even 
partly by Soviet officers—particularly in 
Poland. The old Communists who were 
long on loyalty but short on military skill 
fell victim to successive purges in favor 
of the new personnel with the required 
skill and loyalty. 


By successive purging and recruiting, 
the end of this decade should see the top 
satellite military leadership consisting of 
the young, Soviet educated type. Whether 
they will be unquestionably loyal and also 
have military skill is a question that only 
time can answer. 


Well written with a clear insight into 
the requirements of military leadership, 
Satellite Generals should be of interest to 
all military readers. 


THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT: PLAN- 
NING MUNITIONS FOR WAR. United 
States Army in World War II. By Constance 
McLaughlin Green, Harry C. Thomson, and 
Peter C. Roots. 542 Pages. Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Priniing 
Office, Washington, D. C. $4.25. 
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AMERICAN STRATEGY IN THE ATOMIC 
AGE. By Colonel George C. Reinhardt. 236 
Pages. University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, Okla. $3.75. 

By Lt CoL MALCOLM M. JAMESON, Inf 

Colonel Reinhardt’s blueprint for 
strategy is not so much concerned with 
winning the next war, although our capa- 
bility to defeat the Communist bloc is an 
essential part, as it is with winning the 
peace. 

The geopolitical facts of life are sum- 
marized interestingly to show their impact 
on the balances of world power. The 
strengths and weaknesses of the United 
States and her foreign policy are brought 
into focus, and the problems of leadership 
of the free world, a role this Nation in- 
herited, are discussed. 

Here are powerful arguments for posi- 
tive long-range plans for employment of 
the tools of our: national power; politics, 
economics, psychology, and armed forces. 
The goal is to roll back the Communist 
frontiers, not merely halt their expan- 
sion. To accomplish this, while avoiding 
a thermonuclear showdown from which no 
victor could emerge, demands coordinated 
and cooperative action of the free nations 
and skillful far-seeing leadership of the 
highest order. The objective is not to 
destroy communism but to reduce its 
power by creation of favorable balances. 
Communism itself contains the seeds of 
its own destruction. 

The author’s plans for accomplishment 
of the rollback are not the ultimate, but 
deserve serious study and development. 
Although the task he proposes is a tre- 
mendous one, the reward, true peace, is 
worth the effort. 

This book is recommended for those in- 
terested in the greatest challenge civili- 
zation faces today. 


A POLICY FOR SKILLED MANPOWER. 


National Manpower Council. 299 Pages. 


Columbia University Press, New York. 


$4.50. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
AND THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES. 
Six Lectures Under the Auspices of the 
Department of Psychology in the College 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 142 Pages. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. $4.00. 


THE NORTH REPORTS THE CIVIL WAR. 
By J. Cutler Andrews. 813 Pages. University 
of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. $6.00. 


By Lt Cot WiLuIis B. ScuppEr, Arty 


In this book the author follows the 
course of the Civil War through the eyes 
of reporters and journalists of that day. 
Much of the material is taken from re- 
porters’ diaries, dispatches, and news 
stories, and it is through these and other 
documents that Dr. Andrews follows those 
who wrote of the war. 

From Fort Sumter to Appomattox Court 
House the reader is with the men who 
wrote the news for northern newspapers. 
At Sumter is Bradley Osbon of The New 
York World who viewed the activities in 
Charleston Harbor from a United States 
revenue cutter. At the finale the reader 
stands with Henry Wing of The New York 
Tribune, waiting outside the McLean house 
for word of the conference between Grant 
and Lee and scooping his rivals with the 
aid of a Union staff officer. 

This is a most readable book and one 
difficult to put down once started. For the 
military reader there is much to be 
learned from the example of press rela- 
tions or lack of them as they existed dur- 
ing the Civil War. 


THE NATION’S NATIONAL GUARD. 119 
Pages. National Guard Association of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 


FOREIGN POLICY ANALYSIS. By Feliks 
Gross. 179 Pages. The Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., New York. $3.75. 


WHO’S WHO 1955. 3,292 Pages. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $17.00. 
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SEA DEVILS. By J. Valerio Borghese. 263 
Pages. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. $4.50. 
By CoL DANIEL C. PoLLock, USMC 


In 1935 Italy was on the march to East 
Africa, but was faced with the problem 
of what to do if Great Britain should go 
to war against her. How could she resist 
the crushing weight and power of the 
British Fleet? To meet this threat, the 
‘Italian Navy began to develop several 
types of assault craft such as midget sub- 
marines, explosive boats, and human tor- 
pedoes. Assault swimmers or frogmen 
were trained to place demolition charges 
under the hulls of ships. 

The exploits of these “sea devils’ were 
truly remarkable; they displayed tre- 
mendous courage and incredible tenacity. 

Commander Borghese not only com- 
manded the Tenth Light Flotilla, but per- 
sonally participated in its suicidal deeds. 

While the book reads like a fantastic 
adventure story, it is actually true. The 
technical details of the operations and the 
equipment used are fully described. 


VORKUTA. By Joseph Scholmer. 304 Pages. 
Henry Holt & Co., Inc., New York. $3.75. 


By MaJ JEAN K. JONES, USAF 


This book reports the experiences of a 
German doctor imprisoned in Vorkuta, the 
Soviet slave city in the Arctic. One of 
250,000 slave workers held in the Vorkuta 
prison complex, Dr. Scholmer survived for 
over 3 years, observing his fellow pris- 
oners and helping them to stay alive. He 
makes the first report on this slave city 
where slave coal miners are exploited to 
patch a gaping hole in the Soviet economy. 

Surprisingly, the book is not filled with 
tales of horror and cruelty but with hu- 
manity and hope. Dr. Scholmer gives an 
eyewitness report on the first mass strike 
held in the Soviet Union, and the changes 
at Vorkuta after the death of Stalin. 

Vorkuta is an enlightening account of 
the lives and hopes of the slaves of the 
Soviet system. 
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CRIME AND THE SERVICES. By John C, 
Spencer. 306 Pages. Grove Press, New York. 
$6.00. 


BUCKSKIN AND SATIN. By Herschel C, 
Logan. 218 Pages. The Stackpole Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa. $3.95. 


HIGHWAY TO THE NORTH. By Frank 
Illingworth. 293 Pages. The Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York. $7.50. 

By Lt Cot CHARLES E. LaMont, Inf 

This book is an interesting account of 
the author’s experiences while hitchhik- 
ing from Dawson Creek, British Colum- 
bia, to Kotzebue, Alaska, over the Alcan 
Highway during the summer and fall of 
1953. 

Seen through the author’s eyes, the 
north unfolds gradually from a bleak, for- 
bidding waste of snow and ice into a great 
wonderland of shining mountains, roaring 
rivers, and virgin forests as spring gives 
way to summer during the author’s jour- 
ney. The descriptions of the scenes are 
quite excellent. The author also describes 
the people, their customs and backgrounds, 
and adds a number of anecdotes from gold 
rush days which were related to him by 
the natives whom he encountered. The 
book is well illustrated by pictures taken 
along the way and by photographs dating 
from the time the miners and prospectors 
first came into the Yukon. 

There are points of interest concerning 
the Alean Highway for the military engi- 
neer, or for the transportation officer who 
may be planning to use the road for con- 
voys. Although the book is of small worth 
from the standpoint of a reference to be 
used in military staff work, it would make 
excellent background reading for anyone 
who is going to be stationed in Alaska or 
who may be contemplating a trip over the 
Alean Highway. 


THE JUDGMENT OF HISTORY. By 
Marie Collins Swabey. 257 Pages. The 
Philosophical Library, Inc., New York. 
$6.00. 
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